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through the mouth of Mr. Churchill—has now 

taken in regard to the coal dispute is likely to 
have very important political consequences. It is a pity 
perhaps that this stand was not taken three months 
ago, for then we should all have known where we were, 
and much effort that has been wasted in futile attempts 
to persuade the Government to act as an impartial 
mediator would have been saved. However, we know 
where we are now, and we know that the Government 
has been unable to act as a mediator because on all 
essential points it is on the side of the coalowners. 
It has now declared definitely in favour of a return of 
the eight hours day and of “ district settlements ” 
which would of course involve the virtual break-up 
of the Miners’ Federation. These two points cover in 
effect everything that the coalowners are demanding 
and are in direct opposition to the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission. The political consequences to 
which we have referred may not be immediately 
apparent, but they are inevitable and some of them 
may appear very soon indeed, both at by-elections and 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Baldwin has done two 
things: first, he has alienated not merely the miners 
but the working class as a whole, and has forfeited their 
trust, probably, for ever; secondly, he has thrown the 
two sections of the Opposition into each others arms— 
whether they like it or not. 

* * 


Te definite stand which the Government— 


x 
Mr. Churchill professed himself profoundly shocked 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s description of the Prime 
ister’s letter to America as “‘ the meanest document 
ever penned by a Minister of the Crown.” But is not 








the description accurate? If it is not, what Minister 
was it who ever penned a meaner? Mr. Baldwin, 
with the object of preventing the miners’ delegation 
from collecting money in America for the relief of 
their women and children, wrote a letter for publication 
there, saying that there was no distress in the mining 
areas. The statement was not true, for there is distress; 
but the main point is that there would be actual 
starvation in some areas, were it not for the Relief Funds. 
Mr. Baldwin knows that quite well, and therefore it 
was a letter of a meanness of which a few months 
ago we should have supposed him utterly incapable. 
Mr. Churchill denounced Mr. Lloyd George for vilifying 
a fellow-countryman in the foreign press. But if that 
be a crime, what are we to think of the man who 
deliberately vilified some hundreds of thousands of 
his fellow-countrymen in that same foreign press by 
suggesting that they were attempting to obtain money 
under false pretences. Moreover, Mr. Lloyd George's 
motives at any rate, in saying what he said, were above 
suspicion, whereas the only motive we can conceive 
for Mr. Baldwin's letter was a desire to hasten that 
“settlement by starvation,” which Ministers and 
coalowners are looking for. “It will soon be over 
now,” said a prominent coalowner the other day; 
“‘their stomachs will bring them back.” Yet his 
leader, Mr. Baldwin, says there is no distress. Surely 
““mean ”’ is the mot juste. 
* x* * 


The Japanese Government has now recognised the 
inevitable in the matter of immigration, and has quietly 
announced the abandonment of the policy which from 
the beginning of the century has brought it into conflict 
with the Western Powers. Henceforward Japanese 
emigration is to be systematically based upon the 
colonisation of Japanese territories, and an initial 
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measure, dealing with Hokkaido, is to be presented to 
the Diet in the coming session. A statement by the 






policy, and acknowledges that it has produced much 
trouble and ill-feeling. The announcement of the new 
f policy is accompanied by an intimation that the 
Japanese Government is planning increased commercial 
activity in the Southern Pacific, the character of which 
will doubtless be disclosed at the South Pacific Trade 
Conference to be held next month. Immigration is 
always a major subject at the British Imperial Con- 
ference, so that the Japanese decision is, from our 
point of view, excellently well timed. It will also have its 
effect in both the American and Canadian elections of 
the autumn. Japan loses nothing and stands to gain 
a great deal by making this move, which is much more 
important diplomatically than in any other sense. 
Many years have passed since the Japanese authorities 
were compelled to face the fact that there could be no 
outlet for her surplus population in Australia, California, 
or British Columbia; and when, two years age, the 
Senate of the United States, against the express wish 
of the President, put an end to the long-established 
*‘gentlemen’s agreement ” concerning the admission of 
students and visitors, and put a complete ban upon 
Japanese as such, it became evident that the Japanese 
Government must seek the opportunity for a new 
initiative. That has now been found, and as a result 
we may reasonably anticipate that a healthier tone will 
come into all discussions of the intensely troublesome 
question of Asiatic migration. 
* * * 


A remarkably friendly reception was given in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly to the Government of 
India’s Currency Bill, introduced by the Finance 
Member, Sir Basil Blackett. He expressed a con- 
viction that the scheme of the Hilton Young Commission 
upon which the Bill is based would make possible a 
real standard of gold for India within a period of some 
five years. The question, however, of a reserve bank 
and the convertibility of its notes into bullion was 
a matter upon which the Government found it inad- 
visable to express final conclusions at present. The 
whole of the Swaraj party was present when the Bill 
was introduced, and several leading Indian members 
cordially congratulated the Government upon its 
line of action. The only other important measure for 
the present short session is one designed to give increased 
powers to the police in dealing with literature calculated 
to exacerbate communal strife. This Bill is more to the 
taste of the Moslem than of the Hindu members. The 
opening days of the Simla session have been marked 
by one important personal event—the severance of 
Mr. Lajpat Rai from the Swarajists and his joining the 
party of Responsive Co-operation led by Pundit M. M. 
Malaviya. Mr. Lajpat Rai, who is the most widely 
known and respected political leader of Upper India, 
has not hitherto been prominent in the politics of the 
Legislative Assembly. His change of party is a serious 
blow to the Swarajists, who are going into the election 
campaign conscious of many losses and of the dis- 
advantage inevitably suffered by a party which has 
been compelled to admit the failure of a much- 
advertised form of fighting without having replaced 
it by a more promising method. 

* * * 


In the rather oddly bitter controversy which has 
been taking place between Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
Mr. H. G. Wells on the one side and the Daily Herald 
on the other, it is obvious that the Daily Herald is 
substantially in the right. It stated originally that the 
Government by its policy of deflation had doubled the 
real value, and therefore the burden, of the War Debt. 
Mr. Slaw then wrote to say that this was nonsense and 
that holders of War Debt had lost money. Later, Mr. 


























foreign office in Tokio admits the folly of the older” 
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Wells, with an inadequate grasp of the point, rushed jp 
to support him. The Herald’s statement (as it has singe 
freely admitted) was of course a little too sweeping, 
** Double ” should have been “ increased by 70 per cent, 
or so”; and reference might have been made to that 
minority of War Loan subscribers (including no doubt 
Mr. Shaw) who bought their stock during the first 
eighteen months of the War. But of the great bulk of 
the War Debt the Herald’s statement is true, and it js 
a point of very great importance. Owing to the deflation 
policy—which has benefited our great Banks but almost 
paralysed our industry—the taxpayers’ burden has been 
enormously increased. Where in 1917—1919 we 
borrowed 30 quarters of wheat we must pay back 5 
quarters—plus 5 per cent. interest on the 50. Some 
people think it is inconceivable that we should go on 
paying America 30 millions a year for two generations 
to come. If so, is it not still more inconceivable that the 
British taxpayer should be willing to go on paying 
interest for ever on values which he never received ? 

* * * 


The much-advertised return to work in the Notting- 
hamshire coalfield appears to amount to very litt 
indeed. At most there seem to be only a few thousand 
men at work, including the safety-men who have never 
been on strike. We do not think there is much founda- 
tion for the view that this latest failure of the coal- 
owners is due to intimidation. There is intimidation, of 
course, but it is impossible to think that, if any large 
proportion of the men wanted to go back on the owners’ 
terms, it would be possible for the rest to prevent 
them. Apart from the mere common sense of the 
situation, the large number of police in the area makes 
this quite inevitable. What appears to have happened 
is that last week all sorts of rumours were spread 
abroad—that there had been a district settlement, that 
the local leaders favoured a return to work, that the 
men in the next village were going back. Propagandists 
acting on behalf of the owners seem to have spread these 
stories, and a good many men seem to have signed on 
under the impression that they were true. When they 
discovered that there had been no settlement, and 
that their local leaders urged them to stay out, the 
movement back to work was speedily checked. The 
few “incidents ” that have taken place have received 
a great deal of publicity; but it does not look as if 
they had greatly affected the position. Nottinghamshire 
is, however, an area in which the Miners’ Federation is 
weakly erganised, and in which there is exceptional 
distress. It is not surprising that a section of the 
men have gone back to work; what is surprising 1s 
that a good many more have not done so. 

* * * 


Lord Londonderry’s controversy with Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is an affair of cross-purposes. Mr. MacDonald 
says there is severe distress in the coalfields; Lord 
Londonderry invites him to come to Seaham and see 
for himself that there is not. But Mr. MacDonald was 
not talking about Seaham, which is by no means & 
typical district. For at Seaham, as over most of Durham, 
Labour controls both the Guardians and the Local 
Education Authority ; also the Co-operative Movement 
and the Working Men’s Clubs are exceptionally strong. 
The Education Authority is feeding the children, and 
the Guardians are relieving the wives, while the 
Co-operative Societies are giving credit and the Clubs 
making grants to the men. With all these forms of 
help, supplemented by aid from the various Relief 
Funds, the Durham miners and their families are 
mostly able to exist without serious physical privation. 
But, as Lord Londonderry ought to know, the situation 
is very different in some other districts, where the 
Local Authorities are taking part against the muners, 
and the local Co-operative Societies are less able, or less 
willing, to help. In the Midlands, for example, and in 
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Lancashire there are areas in which all outdoor relief 
is being refused. Even in Durham there are families 
in serious distress, especially those with children over 
school age. Lord Londonderry may not be far wrong 
about Seaham ; but Mr. MacDonald is certainly right 
about the country as a whole. 


* * * 


The Conference of the United Textile Factory 
Workers’ Association, which represents all the important 
Trade Unions in the Lancashire cotton industry, this 
week re-asserted its demand for a Government inquiry 
into the cotton trade. The Unions are aggrieved by 
the “short time ” policy which is still being steadily 

ued by the employers. This, it is urged, results 
in maintaining cotton prices and dividends at the 

nse of the workers’ wages ; for, the vast majority 
being pieceworkers, earnings are cut down in propor- 
tion to the limitation of production which it is the 
employers’ object to ensure. The Unions’ contention 
is that either the restrictions on output should be done 
away with, or some form of compensation should be 
paid to the workers for whom they involve systematic 
under-employment. A substantial part of their grie- 
vance is that the policy now pursued by the employers 
is designed to maintain dividends on a capital grossly 
swollen by speculation during the boom which followed 
the war; and they urge that, if the “ water” were 
squeezed out, prices could be reduced and more employ- 
ment made available for their members. The Con- 
ference also discussed the General Strike, and passed a 
resolution under which it will be impossible for the 
cotton operatives to be called out without prior con- 
sultation with the whole body of the members. The 
cotton industry was not actually called out last May, 
perhaps because it was known that there would be 
strong objections to this being done without a ballot. 
The textile workers, unlike some other groups such as 
the railwaymen, habitually use the ballot in their own 
affairs, and are at. all times slow to employ the strike 
weapon. Their resolution was not a repudiation of the 
late General Strike, but it was undoubtedly meant as a 
warning to “ go slow.” 


* * > 


The Ministry of Health’s Commissioners, who have 
replaced the deposed West Ham Board of Guardians, 
are now busily at work scaling down the sums paid in 
outdoor relief. Especially, they are taking more 
mpidly into account the total income from all sources 
which comes into each household. Where, for example, 
there are sons at work, and the total income of the 
household exceeds £4 per week, all relief is being 
refused, and reductions are being made where the total 
income is less than this. The result, of course, is that 
the household in which the son lives at home is refused 
relief, while that from which he departs to lodge else- 
where is eligible to receive it. This position illustrates 
the difficulties which necessarily arise from the attempt 
to relieve unemployed workers out of the poor rates. 
Under the Unemployment Insurance scheme, benefit is 
paid to the individual who satisfies the statutory re- 
quirements. Under the Poor Law, the individual is 

as a member of a household. It is certainly the 
duty of young men and women who are in work to con- 
tribute what they can spare to help support their 
parents in need. But a system under which, at a total 
of £4 a week, their gross earnings are counted as part 
of the family income seems to us, unless they take 
, elsewhere, most unlikely to work satisfactorily 
m practice. The Commissioners can refuse to relieve 
the household ; but they cannot compel the young men 
women to relieve it. Most doubtless will do so, to 
a best of their ability ; but in other cases the house- 
hold will be left in that condition of destitution which 
it is the statutory duty of the Guardians to relieve. 


The final agenda for this year’s Trades Union 


Congress, which meets at Bournemouth early in 
September, shows that it is not intended to allow dis- 
cussion of the late General Strike. The reason given 
is that the strike was called, not by the Congress, but 
by a special Conference of Trade Union Executives, 
and that the General Council has to make its report, 
not to the Congress, but to this body. It will be remem- 
bered that this report was to have been made some 
time ago, but that action was postponed until after the 
settlement of the coal dispute on the ground that the 
discussion might be used to prejudice the position of 
the miners. This argument still holds good, and is 
likely to be accepted by the delegates, though there will 
certainly be attempts by a section to attack the General 
Council for its conduct of the dispute. With this 
question out of the way, this year’s Congress will 
probably be devoid of thrills. The most important 
issue before the delegates will be the taking over of 
Lady Warwick's country house, Easton Lodge, as the 
home of a Trade Union College. Both Ruskin College, 
Oxford, and the Labour College have now apparently 
agreed to be merged in the new College; but there is 
difficulty, with Trade Union funds severely depleted as 
at present, in finding the money for an immediate start. 
There is, however, little doubt that Congress will 
endorse the scheme and pledge itself to get it going at 
the earliest possible moment. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: For the first time 
since 1911 an Irish census was taken this spring, 
and it is agreeably surprising to find that the drop 
in population is relatively small though the old drain 
of emigration was complicated by a re spell 
of civil commotion and guerilla war. Northern Ireland 
can point to a slight increase, and if the Free State 
total has diminished, the decline is by no means as 
great as most of the experts feared. Naturally critics 
of the new order insist that failure to stop the rush 
to the emigrant ships is due to Government lack of 
statesmanship, and Southern Ministers, who in other 
days used the census returns in the same way against 
the British authorities, cannot very well complain of 
this application of their own tactics. There is no 
reason, however, to think that Mr. Cosgrave and his 
colleagues are seriously disturbed by these onslaughts. 
Even with good cards in their hand their opponents 
are incapable of capturing tricks, and little skill is 
required to score against politicians so woolly minded 
as Mr. de Valera and Mr. A. O’Connor, his new rival 
for the leadership of the dwindling Sinn Fein faction. 
At least, the Free State is endeavouring to find 
economic remedies for economic diseases. Mr. O'Connor, 
on the other hand, denounces such projects as the 
scientific organisation of agriculture and the plan for 
the Shannon electrification as “ petty schemes of 
tinsel,’’ and bids us look for salvation to a campaign 
for using the I.R.A. gunmen to suppress money- 
lenders in the back streets of Dublin. His official 
paper aims at combining the revival of revolver rule 
in the capital with a new agrarian agitation based 
on a refusal to pay land annuities. The threat is more 
formidable on paper than in practice. Unlike Dublin 
Castle, the Free State knows how to handle aspiring 
gunmen, and the miserable handful of errand boys 
and loafers who were hounded out to raid moneylenders’ 
offices were for the most part run down and captured 
by unarmed civilians. Ireland may do many stupid 


things in the future, but this generation at least is 
determined not to submit to a return of revolver rule ; 
and were Mr. Cosgrave and his Ministers even more 
incompetent and overbearing than their enemies allege, 
the country would prefer to suffer at their hands so 
long as the only alternative is the domination of 
people like Mr. O’Connor and Mr. de Valera. 


B 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S DECLARA- 
TION OF CLASS WAR 


E had thought, when we wrote last week, 

W that in its handling of the coal trouble 

the Government had already done its worst. 
We were wrong. It has contrived to go one worse— 
or at any rate to drop all those pretences of impartiality 
which cloaked its previous transactions. We were 
fain to believe that, though every move which it made 
or refrained from making was a move made or with- 
held on the coalowners’ behalf, there was at least 
an element of self-delusion in its behaviour. But 
now Mr. Churchill, speaking for the Government, has 
declared definitely that the coal dispute ought to be 
settled on the basis of an eight hours day and of district 
agreements. In other words, the Government has 
now given its open support to the whole programme 
of the owners, including the smashing of the central 
Miners’ Federation. 

This declaration of Mr. Churchill’s is the more remark- 
able in that it was made on the morrow of last week’s 
abortive meeting between the miners and the owners. 
At that meeting, the owner’s spokesman, Mr. Evan 
Williams, not only went out of his way to be offensive 
—which does not greatly matter—but delivered to 
the miners an ultimatum which was a demand for 
absolute surrender. Not only did he insist on the 
eight hours day; he also announced that the Mining 
Association would meet the Miners’ Federation no 
more, indicating that the owners were not prepared 
to negotiate, but had made up their minds to starve 
the men back to work on terms separately dictated 
to them in the various districts. This attitude on 
the coalowners’ part did not surprise us; for it has 
been clear for some time past that they are fully 
determined to rush down a steep place into the sea. 
But it did surprise us, and even shock what remains 
in us of respect for British institutions in their present 
hands, when the Government chose this singularly 
inauspicious moment for a plain declaration of its 
solidarity with these madmen. 

Of course, the voice was Mr. Churchill’s; and, if 
Mr. Churchill had spoken for himself alone, there 
would be no reason for surprise. But he stated 
explicitly that he was speaking on behalf of the 
Government, and apparently Mr. Baldwin was so well 
pleased with his colleague’s observations that he 
packed up his traps and went off for a_ holiday, 
leaving word that the office-boy (we refer to the 
Minister of Labour) would attend to any messages 
during his absence. In the light of this departure, we 
may assume that Mr. Baldwin is of Mr. Churchill’s 
mind—the expression seems appropriate for one who 
appears to possess no mind of his own—and that 
the Government’s message to the coalowners is that 
their policy of settlement by starvation has its full 
support. 

We did not, as we stated last week, expect that 
anything would come of the meeting between owners 
and miners. But we were not quite prepared for this 
unequivocal intervention of the Government on the 
owners’ side. When Mr. Baldwin put through the 


owners’ Eight Hours Bill, a decent pretence was main- 
tained that the object was to facilitate negotiations, 
and not merely to serve the owners’ interests. The 
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pretence was not very plausible, or very well sustained ; 


-but it remained possible, thanks to it, to excuse Mr 


Baldwin on the plea that he was only a little weak in 
the head. But now even this pretence has been 
dropped, and it is plain to all men that, step by step, 
the Government has been doing everything the coal- 
owners have told it to do. 

This makes it futile any longer to appeal to Mr, 
Baldwin, as we appealed last week, to retrieve the 
mistakes which he has made. For it now appears 
that these were not errors of judgment, but stages 
in a deliberate policy, and that the intention is, not 
to detach the miners from their foolish slogan and s0 
make possible a rational settlement, but to break 
the Miners’ Federation and enforce both an increase 
in hours against which the Coal Commission reported 
and reductions in wages on a scale which it declared 
to be unthinkable—for that is what “ district settle. 
ments’ means. It further appears that when at the 
beginning of the struggle Mr. Baldwin asked the men 
to trust him to “see fair play’’ he had his tongue 
in his cheek; for can exclusive and full support of 
one side be called fair play in any conceivable inter- 
pretation of the phrase? At any rate, with a Govern- 
ment which has taken up such an attitude arguments 
and appeals are clearly of no use; and we no longer 
make them. There can be no way out of the coai 
trouble while this Government remains in power. 

That, of course, does not mean that the miners 
cannot, temporarily, be starved back to work on the 
owners’ terms. Very likely they can be, as a few 
thousands of them have been already in certain of 
the Midland coalfields. But not only will a retum 
to work under such conditions do far less than nothing 
to sulve the prob'em; but even this temporary cessa- 
tion of active hostilities will not be soon or easily 
secured. We have first-hand knowledge of present 
conditions in one of the coalfields—Durham; and 
we say unhesitatingly that there at least there is not 
only no sign of a break in the miners’ resistance, but 
a bitter determination to fight on that the events of 
the past week have only made firmer and more bitter. 
Mr. Churchill said that the country would be ruined 
if the coal dispute lasted nut nearly so long as it has 
lasted already. It will be, by his calculation, thrice 
ruined before it is ended on any terms that have s0 
far been put forward from the side of the Government 
and the owners. 

We spoke our own mind about the miners when 
by their obstinate adherence to an impracticable 
formula they put themselves in the wrong. Now that 
they have put themselves right again by abandoning 
that formula, it is no less our duty to speak our mind 
about Mr. Churchill and Mr. Baldwin. We do not 
profess to know what is passing in their minds. Perhaps, 
just as they deceived themselves weeks ago into 8 
belief that a tiny dribble back to work in Warwickshire 
meant the speedy collapse of the men’s resistance, 
they are now basing the same hopes on the dribble 
back to work in Nottinghamshire. If they are, we 
believe they are equally wrong. If all the Midlands 
were to return—and not a tenth even of the Midland 
miners have returned as we write—that would not 
break the resistance of Durham or of South Wales 
or, we believe, of most of the other coalfields. It i 
mere self-delusion to suppose that collapse is immin 
on a national scale. 

Of course, collapse must come, in the end, unless 
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Government collapses before the miners. Our 
point is that the end is not yet, and that there is still 
: period of strife, of enforced industrial stagnation, 
of human misery in front of us before even that 
ed that ends nothing can be reached. Far more 
than any possible subsidy could have cost us we have 
lost already ; far more we have still to lose. And our 
losses will not be over with the ending of the stoppage ; 
for, as Mr. Churchill himself has said, the harm that 
has been done to our industries is not reparable by a 
mere return to work. 

And in what spirit may we expect the men to return 
to work, if they are driven back to it chastised by the 
whips of Mr. Neville Chamberlain and the scorpions 
of Mr. Winston Churchill? Certainly in no mood 
to make good for the coalowners or for us the losses 
that have been sustained. Certainly in no physical 
condition to give a good day’s work for an unfair 
day's pay. Deep and bitter resentment must be 
felt for long, not only by the miners, but by the whole 
working-class and its a against the alliance 
of politicians and capitalists which has brought us 
to this pass. Deep and bitter resentment which, 
while it is saving up for a General Election in the 
uncertain future, is hardly compatible with that 
contentment and goodwill on which, as Mr. Baldwin 
has often told us, the prosperity of industry depends ! 
Deep and bitter resentment, all the more dangerous 
because it is amply justified. And upon this inflam- 
mable material Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill propose, 
we understand, to pour the oil of anti-Trade Union 
legislation. They can pull down the pillars of the 
house if they will, but they cannot prevent the innocent 
equally with the guilty being involved in the succeeding 
ruin. Mr. Cook, foolish as he has been, is a hero to-day 
in the coalfields. The Government has made more 
Bolsheviks in three months than “ Red” propaganda 
could have made in thirty years. 

A consideration of all the circumstances and events 
of this ruinous and unnecessary st: le can lead to 
but one conclusion: that there can no peace nor 
prosperity for Great Britain until, by hook or by 
— this Conservative Government is turned out 
of office. It had a splendid chance and has thrown it 
away. It has shown itself to be not only incom- 
petent to protect the interests of the community as 
a Whole, but disingenuously malignant in its attitude 
towards the whole of that class upon which in the last 
resort the industrial prosperity of the country rests. 
It has come at last into the open as the declared 
enemy of Labour; and, by the irony of fate, it has 
taken this stand on behalf of a group of employers 
who are notoriously the most incapable and unpro- 
gtessive employers in the land, and in defiance not 
only of public opinion (as represented roughly by the 
ews of the Churches) but of the findings of the 

yal Commission which it itself appointed. There 
can be no more talk after this of truces or of “ goodwill.” 
(if Mr. Baldwin dares ever again to use that word 
in the House of Commons or anywhere else we do not 
avy him the reception he is likely to get.) There 
is nothing left now but a fight without quarter until 

Government is turned out; and to that end 
everything else must be subordinated. There should 
no more agreed measures, no more kid gloves or 
teness; for the politenesses of a Baldwin appear 
how to be a mere preliminary to the dishonouring of 
bonds. In spite of its huge majority the Government 
would unquestionably be turned out to-morrow if 
were a General Election; but the constitution 
unfortunately does not provide any means of forcing 
4 General Election to test the feeling of the country. 
ere may, however, be ways of making it very difficult 

a Government, which has forfeited public confidence, 
to govern; and of thus hastening an appeal to the 
That is a question to be considered. 






INDUSTRIALISING THE FREE 
STATE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


HE practice of self-government is rapidly hardening 
Irishmen to shocks about themselves. I doubt 
indeed if any large proportion of us really enter- 

tained the illusions about our superior qualities which were 
for generations part of our propagandist stock-in-trade ; 
and consequently the successive bumps which have marked 
our descent from cloudland to common earth have been 
less disturbing to us than to some of our outside admirers. 
At times, however, surprises are sprung which knock even 
our cynics endways. If there was one count upon which 
the old order could be safely indicted it would have appeared 
to be its hostility to the Gaelic language. To-day we are 
discovering that our ambitious experiment of reviving 
native industries by protective tariffs is in danger of coming 
to naught because Dublin Castle permitted grants to be 
diverted to the teaching of Irish that might have trained 
battalions of skilled workers. 

When a system of technical instruction was set up lan- 
guage enthusiasts insisted that Gaelic should rank as one 
of the subjects. Over a great part of the country it speedily 
elbowed out most of the other subjects, and as popular 
opinion was dumb, and the policy of Chief Secretaries was 
to let sleeping dogs lie as long as possible, twenty pupils 
left the classes with a smattering of Irish for one who 
acquired even the rudiments of technical education in the 
real sense. The Free State is now making desperate efforts 
to repair the damage, and has summoned experts from 
Sweden and Switzerland to frame a scheme suitable for a 
community based on agriculture. Meanwhile the value 
of tariffs in industries such as the boot and shoe and making- 
up trades is practically nullified by the inability of manufac- 
turers to obtain skilled workers or train new supplies of 
labour. It was not a Free Trader, but President Cosgrave, 
the author of the policy of “ selective Protection,’’ who 
confessed a few weeks ago in a speech at Limerick, ““ We 
have now had tariffs on 50 per cent. of our imports for the last 
twelve months, and the relative number of people employed 
bears no proportion whatever to the cost to the country 
of this experiment.” 

Irishmen have made industrial development a fetish with 
scarcely an idea of what the phrase implies, or of the cost 
entailed in translating it into practical achievement. As a 
journalist I am painfully familiar with the stereotyped 
resolution adopted unanimously at endless meetings up and 
down the country, demanding that an industry shall be 
started in the neighbourhood. As often as not no hint is 
given of what the industry ought to be, and the only tangible 
thing about the speeches is the assumption that it is the 
duty of the Government to take all the financial risks. In 
pre-war days Dublin had the picturesque idea of advancing 
industrial progress by street processions with bands and 
banners. It sounds like an invention of George Birming- 
ham, in his most fantastic mood, but it is a cold fact that 
the most enthusiastic of the processionists were the members 
of the Anti-Taxicab Association, composed of drivers of 
jaunting-cars! The Free State was well in the saddle 
before taxi-cabs began to ply for hire in Dublin streets, a 
record, I should imagine, for European cities. 

We used to find comfort in the thought that if we lacked 
manufactures it was because the malign hand of England 
nipped them in the bud. Unfortunately in later days at 
least the theory will not fit the facts. The first Dunlop 
factory was set up in Dublin, which would have become the 
centre of the cycle trade had it not been that the building 
was situated near aristocratic Merrion Square, whose resi- 
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dents protested to such effect against this invasion of their 
amenities that the works were transferred to Coventry. 

More recently an elaborate scheme was framed by which 
cattle instead of being shipped on the hoof were to be slaugh- 
tered on the banks of the Liffey, thus establishing a dressed 
meat trade which would save us from the chaos caused by 
foot-and-mouth restrictions in addition to providing many 
profitable ancillary industries. Everyone is agreed that 
this is one of the obvious things which ought to be done. 
Apparently, however, it is too obvious for our subtle Irish 
minds. No sooner did the plan take shape than all kinds 
of objections were raised, not a few of which, it is alleged, 
were inspired by the vested interests controlling the trade in 
live stock. Pressure was so strong that the promoters 
failed to obtain a suitable site, and the rest of us resumed our 
commination service against the British politicians who, 
in dim and distant days, had killed our woollen trade and 
closed down our corn mills. Our annual export trade in 
cattle and cattle products amounts to some £31,000,000, 
yet those engaged in it, while perpetually bemoaning the 
rates imposed on them by English carrying companies who 
have obtained a monopoly of cross-Channel shipping, are 
so lacking in economic initiative that the possibility of 
acquiring steamers of their own never seems to have entered 
their heads. As it is, transport arrangements are so incompe- 
tently handled by all concerned that Irish beasts arrive in 
Liverpool and Holyhead in infinitely worse condition than 
Canadian cattle which have made the voyage across the 
Atlantic. 

Admirers of Arthur Griffith were appalled as by some 
hideous blasphemy when the Minister for Justice protested 
recently in the Dail that “the propagandist political 
writings of any man cannot be accepted simply as the 
revealed truth, requiring no further questioning.” Most 
people who saw deeper than the surface divined long ago 
that Griffithism was likely to prove a worse stumbling 
block in the path of Free State Ministers then Irregularism. 
The reaction against the old Nationalist party was due 
in a large measure to the discovery of the new generation 
of tenant proprietors that the transfer of the soil did not 
suffice in itself, as they were assured, to swell their bank 
balances and make the desert blossom like the rose. If 
Griffiths did not say in so many words that acceptance of 
Sinn Fein would ensure, once the British were out of the 
way, that industries would spring into life of their own 
accord, this was the popular interpretation of his theories. 
Large sections of Irishmen to-day, ignoring the effect of 
post-war depression, the abnormal succession of bad 
seasons, and, most important of all, their own shortcomings 
in initiative, technical knowledge and organisation, maintain 
that their rulers are not upholding the Griffith tradition 
because free institutions have so far failed to bring in their 
train the economic boons which he promised. I am afraid 
even stronger language than that used by Mr. Kevin 
O’Higgins will have to be employed in the Dail and on the 
platform if the delusions of Griffithism are no longer to 
trouble our peace. 

The Shannon scheme is the best proof that Free State 
Ministers have stronger faith in the original principles of 
Sinn Fein than the critics who brand them as apostates. 
It is characteristic that no sooner was the plan put forward 
as a practical solution than all kinds of people who had 
been reproaching Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues for their 
supposed reluctance to deal with economic difficulties on 
the heroic scale, straightway began to raise objections to 
this particular way of handling them. A study of the 
literature of the controversy goes far to explain the im- 
patience of criticism which is, as even their admirers 
admit, one of the defects of our Ministers. After all it is 
hard to maintain a pretence of politeness when schemes 





which have successfully run the gauntlet of the greates 
European experts are challenged on technical grounds by 
people incapable of building a hen-house. There is no doujt 
it is possible to develop power from the Shannon to provi 
the whole of the Free State with cheap electricity. Whethe 
we shall be sufficiently advanced to make the best use of 
the supply is much more problematical. It is difficult t, 
imagine farmers, who, in spite of the fact that the principles 
of co-operation have been dinned into their ears for , 
generation, still refuse to combine either for production 
or marketing and prefer the gombeen shop to the credit 
society, hastening to wire up their stables and byres o 
employing power to create and extend cottage industries, 

A new school of economists boldly urges that the right 
course is to make an entirely fresh start, by granting 
concessions in the way of bounties and tariffs to foreign 
groups to organise new industries under competent technica] 
direction. Projects have been outlined for a chain of 
electro-chemical factories in connection with the Shannon, 
for experiments in artificial silk in combination with linen, 
and for developments such as a rubber industry which 
could turn out tyres and rubber tubing. These plans at 
present exist only on paper, and before they can be 
translated into facts we shall have to slough many cherished 
prejudices. 

The importation of German and Belgian managers and 
foremen is opening the eyes of Irishmen to the fact that 
the craze for hard work is not, as we imagined, purely a 
British vice. By all accounts Germans are nowadays 
almost as unpopular in Limerick as the English were five 
years ago. Even in Ireland Limerick is regarded as a 
place where the gospel of taking things easily finds its 
most devoted apostles, and its languorous air inspired 
Professor Mahaffy’s famous description—‘ perhaps the 
only city in Western Europe where it is possible to see in 
the middle of the day in the centre of the principal street 
a bittern standing on one leg.” Naturally its people cannot 
be expected to take kindly to an invasion of hustlers who 
run construction lines through suburban gardens, murder 
peace with the din of steam-diggers and horrific scoops, 
and haunt the dreams of quiet folk with nightmare visions 
of bursting dams. 

I discovered recently in a Republican paper—all Re. 
publicans are now as fiercely anti-German as the Morning 
Post—a narrative of the experiences of a worker, who had 
fled in dismay from the Shannon, which reads like an 
extract from our ancient legends of hair-breadth adventures 
in a den of ogres. 


Within a mile of the camp we had a taste of what it wa 
going to be. You could hear the roaring of the Germans over 
the countryside. From the moment you went on the job, about 
six gangers, all Germans, stood over you jabbering Germai, 
shouting and roaring all round, gesticulating with their arms, 
and if you raised your head to look up from the job they wer 
ready to jump down on you. The concrete was rushed from 
the mixers in small “skips” and emptied into the beds by # 
ganger, who strikes the end of the “skip” with a mallet to tp 
the concrete into the bed. The men below must be ever on the 
alert ; there is fear always the concrete may stick in the “ skip, 
and the loads are dropped down so hastily there is grave danget 
of one getting covered over. Meanwhile, there is not @ single 
moment’s distraction allowed; from the moment a gang 
to work Germans are up and down shouting and bossing all day 
and all night. They paid particular attention to the men 
big wages, and in the best English they could, made it knows 
we were getting extra pay and they meant to see they got value for 
their money. 


As against this it is only fair to set the tribute of the 
Germans to the readiness and resourcefulness of the Irish 
worker and his quickness in mastering unfamiliar pr 
cesses and handling intricate machines. 

So far as purely material difficulties are concerned there 
is nothing to prevent the industrialisation of Ireland, 
but it is by no means certain that if the Free State Gover: 
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ment succeed in doing it their exertions will win them 


distinctive feature of the attitude of the average man 




































tie much gratitude from those who are now clamouring most towards religion in this year of grace, 1926, is his inability 
eis nod loudly for the transformation. Even at its worst Ireland to answer “ Yes” or “ No” to almost any question whatever 
om te Oubt has always been, for those who are contented with little, on the subject. And if that is so then this questionnaire 
ty. Whee an extraordinarily pleasant place to live in, and I doubt ipso facto excludes any expression or revelation of what is 
2 best ue if the majority of Irishmen realise that this pleasantness most typical in the religious thought of our time. Mr. 
s difficult of js due less to the virtues of which we boast than the defects J. M. Robertson, we have no doubt, could make short work 
he princi . which nowadays we all unite in deploring. A country of such questions, by answering all but the third and 
r ears f ve dominated by electric switchboards may have many things fourteenth in the negative. But Mr. Robertson is a nine- 
r produ ction we lack, but it will have neither the liberty nor the leisure teenth century rationalist, very. far indeed from being 
‘© the credit to cultivate the wise passiveness summed up in our popular typical of the “ average man” of to-day. Mr. Shaw also 
nd _byres saying: “‘"T'will be all the same in a hundred years.” might fill up the form with gusto, but we fear in a some- 
taal ori what irresponsible spirit; for certainly there are some 
at the right questions in it which we would defy him to answer, both 
by granti SILLY SEASON RELIGION honestly and intelligibly, with a simple “ Yes” or “No.” 
al ne i k Of Mr. Birrell’s personal beliefs we know nothing; perhaps 
-_ coda HIS is the silly season ” for ourselves, as well as he would follow Mr. Robertson. We would suggest, how- 
2 én for the Daily News and the Nation; and that ever, that all these three examiners, if only as a guarantee 
he SI must be oar excuse for offering some comment of good faith, should themselves answer the questions which 
1 With linen, upon the quaint religious census which has just been they have set and allow their answers to be published. 
metry vid launched by those two journals. The avowed purpose Questions 1 and 2 illustrate the difficulty of simple 
ose plans at of the census is to discover what the average liberal-minded answers. How can a “ purposive creative power” be 
hey can be Englishman of to-day really believes ; and in order to dis- impersonal? Has the word “ purpose” any meaning, 
ay cherished cover this a questionnaire, containing fourteen points, has save in relation to a “ purposer,” and therefore a person. 
been drawn up, with the assistance of Mr. Bernard Shaw, The forces of Nature (in relation for example to the expan- 
anagers and Mr. Augustine Birrell, and Mr. J. M. Robertson. The gion of acorns into oaks) may perhaps be described as 
1e fact that fourteen questions are as follows: “‘ purposive,” but only in a lax and metaphorical sense. 


The very word “ purpose” implies consciousness on the part 
of the creator. So if you answer question 2 in the affirma- 


d, purel 1. Do you believe in a personal God ? 
a, purely 8 2. Do you believe in an impersonal, purposive, and creative 


> nowadays ich livi i i , 
b eesti fo the Life Force, the élan ital, the Evolutionary Appetit tive, why not say “Yes” also to question 1? It is 
arded as a ete? *- possible, of course, to spin endless words about an “ imper- 
ly finds its . > = a pes pectin: tte 4 matter ? sonal” consciousness ; but for all that we human beings 
air inspired 5. Do os believe ok Sonn Christ was divine in asense in which **° able to comprehend, — might as well _— words about 
erhaps the all living men could not be said to be divine ? an impersonal tail or an impersonal high jump. 
le to see ia 6. Do you believe in any form of Christianity ? The “ Life Force” is a phrase sufficiently vague to escape, 
. 7. Do you believe in the Apostles’ Creed ? or at least evade, critical analysis; but when it comes to 
cipal street 8. Do you believe in the formulated tenets of any Church ? a . rome 
ple cannot 9. Are you an active member of any Church ? the Evolutionary Appetite we may surely say that 
istlers who 10. Do you voluntarily attend any religious service regularly ? “* appetite ” is a quite ordinary English word which is used 
ns, murder 11. Do you accept the first chapter of Genesis as historical ? to describe something that somebody feels, and which be- 
ific scoops, = gg hey - the Bible as inspired in a sense in which the  omes wholly meaningless if there is no somebody to feel 
your own country could not be said to be in- . , , : 
are visions spired ? it. If there is an evolutionary appetite, why should there 
18. Do you believe in transubstantiation ? not be an evolutionary nausea and an evolutionary emetic ? 
r—all Re- 14. Do you believe that Nature is indifferent to our ideals ? The truth is that such phrases are mere excuses for not 
e Morning To each of these questions a simple answer of “ Yes” or thinking. Breathe the words “Life Force” and the 
r, who had “No” is required. Qualifications or explanations of any problems of the universe are solved. But, alas, the words 
ds like an sort are expressly disallowed. The form can be filled up in mean nothing. Even the despised Catholic Church can 
adventures five minutes; and there is your religion in a nutshell! do better than that—can at least, that is to say, give its 
Already, we are assured, thousands of forms have been disciples some more intelligible dogma to bite on. 
what it was filled up and sent in; and we shall not be surprised if, Who will answer this questionnaire? We are sure, as 
ermans over before the competition is closed, the number should run we have said, that they will be numbered in scores of 
e job, about to many scores of thousands—in spite of the fact that no thousands. The competitors will include atheists, agnostics, 
poe arms, prize has been offered to the competitor whose answers Congregationalists, Unitarians, football fans, and perhaps 
b they were most closely correspond to the final average. even a few Presbyterians and Anglicans. But in what 
— — Now regarded as a silly season stunt this census seems sense will it be possible to regard them as “ representative ” ? 
allet to tip to us an exceedingly bright “ notion.” We are sure that They will be a set of people who like answering questions 
ever on the the never-to-be-forgotten Lord Northcliffe would have with a plain “ Yes” or “No”; that much is certain. And 
the “ skip,” seized upon it with enthusiasm, would have run it for all it is certain also, therefore, that they will include very few, 
my it was worth (“last day for entry, 25th prox.”) and would _ if any, of those who are possessed of serious religious emotion, 
gang starts have promoted its inventor to a remunerative post in the and who do not care to define—indeed cannot define—their 
ing all day hierarchy of Carmelite House. But the Daily News and deepest convictions on such a form. Yet these are just the 
: rye the Nation enjoy reputations which are not exactly on a people whose real views it would be interesting to under- 
Ppt level with that of the Daily Mail, and we therefore venture stand. 
to offer in advance a mild protest against such an enterprise So we cannot think that the results of this census are 
ite of the being regarded as anything more serious than a silly season destined to mark an epoch in the religious life of Great 
the Irish stunt. It may or may not be important to know what the Britain. It is a good stunt, and we do not wish to crab it, 
iliar pro- average intelligent man” believes nowadays; but it is for these dog-days—in London at any rate—are very dull. 
surely inconceivable that we should gain such knowledge But there is an almost alarming suspicion of seriousness 
ned there by getting him to reply “ Yes” or “No” to fourteen about the way in which this Shavian questionnaire has 
- Treland, questions—or 1,400 questions for that matter. been offered to the public; and though the questionnaire 
e Gover We should be inclined indeed to suggest that the most itself is not shocking, the seriousness is—a little. If the 
Cc 
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Daily News were to announce that the result of the census 
would be broadcast from 2 LO on a given date, the right 
atmosphere would at once be supplied. But about this 
seriousness there is a slightly unpleasant taste. There is 
no harm in joking about the Trinity, or the Virgin Mary, 
or the birth of Christ, or the problem of personal immor- 
tality ; because a joke is a joke. But to make such ques- 
tions the subject of a popular newspaper census—with or 
without a sixpenny competition fee—seems to us an enter- 
prise which, on grounds of taste alone, should not be under- 
taken, unless its essential frivolousness is frankly acknow- 
ledged. Religious emotion is a real thing—possibly more 
important even than esthetic emotion !—but it does not 
in its nature lend itself easily to the process of cutting out 
and filling up newspaper questionnaires. 


CHANGES IN HUMAN NATURE 


HERE are few remarks more often on men’s lips 
than that “‘ Human nature is always the same” 
or that “Human nature never changes.” It is 

the commonest answer both to our hopes and to our fears 
for the future of the half-animal, half-angel called man. 
The young Utopian, dreaming aloud of a world in which 
without any compulsion of law—without any hope of reward 
or fear of punishment—all men will live together in perfect 
equality and brotherhood, each giving what he can, each 
taking what he needs, soon discovers that his chief difficulty 
is not to convince his elders of the beauty of his dream but to 
persuade them that human nature is capable of the changes 
needed in order to bring Utopia into earthly existence. 
“You cannot,” he is told, “‘ change human nature”; and 
that, for the conservative, is the end of the controversy. 
If the unchangeableness of human nature, however, is used 
to silence the young optimist, it is also a popular argument 
against the elderly pessimist who believes that now at last 
the world is going to the dogs. He, too, is told that the decay 
of morals, the decay of manners, the decay of religious belief, 
is an old story, and that human nature to-day is very much 
the same as it was in the days of King Minos. 

The theory that human nature does not change—a 
theory that I saw advanced recently during a discussion on 
the future of marriage—-seems to me to contain just enough 
truth to be dangerously deceptive. There are certain 
fundamental things in human nature—love, hunger, the 
maternal instinct, the social or gregarious instinct, fear, 
selfishness—that were proportionately as common in the 
Garden of Eden as they are in London to-day. These are, 
as it were, the alphabet of human nature ; and the alphabet 
never changes. Plutarch made even Theseus and Romulus 
men with passions like our own, and the very Bushman, who 
seems almost as distant from us as the beasts of the jungle, 
is our brother in the chief of his appetites. No man, indeed, 
has ever understood a race of men not his own except on 
the assumption that the constituents of human nature are 
the same everywhere and in all ages. We have seen able 
men during our own time trying to prove that the laws of 
human nature did not operate in Germany or in Ireland ; 
and others are convinced that human nature among Jews 
is a fundamentally different thing from human nature among 
Christians. Each of these views can be supported with 
specious arguments. For, though human nature may in its 
essentials be always the same, conduct is not always the 
same. Each race uses the universal aphabet of human nature 
to spell out a different language. The German, the French- 
man, the Russian, the Italian, the Irishman, and the Jew 
are all both like and unlike the Englishman. The mistake 
the hostile kind of Englishman makes about them is in 
thinking that they are unlike him in the ingredients of 


——, 


human nature, whereas they are unlike him only in codes 
conventions and circumstances, 
This is not a distinction without a difference. If it had 


~ been remembered during the war, it would have prevented 


English statesmen from believing that ridiculous story about 
the German corpse-factory, and, by destroying the legend 
of the German wild beast, would have helped to bring about 
a saner peace in Europe. It is pardonable, and even 
justifiable, to regard your enemies as wicked : it is foolish to 
regard them as not human. The atrocities of which human 
beings are capable during war are themselves almost beyond 
belief ; invented and inhuman horrors only help to weaken 
the indictment of the real horrors and lead to the Politics 
of hatred, terror and despair. Hence the knowledge of 
human nature—of ordinary motives, desires, hopes and 
fears—is of the first necessity in a statesman, and, with. 
out it, it is scarcely possible to make a good peace 
either in a war or in a strike. Most great statesmanship 
consists in knowing that your enemy is like yourself 
only worse. 

No sooner, however, do we commit ourselves to the 
theory that the stuff of human nature is the same in all 
places and in all ages than we are forced to agree that it 
is plastic stuff and capable of being moulded into any 
number of different forms, some beautiful, some hideous. 
In this sense, human nature does change. If it did not 
religion would be meaningless and civilisation impossible. 
All religion is founded on the belief that human nature is 
capable of a change for the better—that a wastrel, a drunk. 
ard, a miser, a thief, or a Pharisee can be redeemed and 
made a new man. And all law is founded on the belief 
that unruly men can be turned into good citizens. Conduct 
changes, and it is one of the chief objects of churches and 
parliaments to persuade it to change for the better and not 
for the worse. Even the extreme exponent of the theory 
that human nature never changes would probably admit 
that the conduct of the Pilgrim Fathers was different 
from what it would have been if they had held the easy- 
going creed, say, of the friends of Charles II. There is 
scarcely a sphere of conduct—the relations of the sexes, 
truthfulness, honesty, the treatment of fellow-citizens, 
the treatment of animals, the use of food and drink—in 
which we do not find evidence of the extraordinary plasticity 
of human nature. Our instincts remain the same, but we 
behave differently. Our creed, our circumstances, the 
climate in which we live, the current ideas of the time, 
all change us, so that many of the habits of our ancestors 
seem as foreign to us as the customs of savages. 

One of the things in regard to which the code and be- 
haviour of Englishmen have altered greatly in the last 
hundred years is the treatment of animals. Only a few 
years ago an old rowing Blue wrote a book of reminiscences 
in which he told how in a great English University in his 
undergraduate days the crew of his boat supped together 
after a victory one evening and, having loosed a cat from 
a bag, sat a terrier to chase and harry it as a noble piece 
of sport. You will find in the records of social life many 
references to similar kinds of sport—half-drowning owls, 
catching sea-gulls with fish-hooks, enticing gannets to 
break their necks by diving against boards. Cruelty still 
exists, but it seems to me as nearly certain as anything 
can be that cruelty to animals has become increasingly 
rarer as a popular amusement. The code has changed, 
and the spectacle of an animal in pain or distress is not 
so funny as it used to be. We see a comparable change 
in the attitude of naturalists to living creatures. It is 
no longer so common as it used to be for each man to kil 
the thing he loves. The passion for observation has 
become more general, and the passion for collection has 
dwindled. If Richard Jefferies were alive to-day, it is 
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improbable that he would be found shooting a kingfisher. 
These may seem to be small changes in human conduct, 
but it is possible that the old proverb is true which says 
that a straw shows which way the wind blows. These 
are as much the effect of the workings of the popular 
conscience—of current popular ideas—as are the abolition 
of slavery, the attempted abolition of sweating and even 
of poverty, the improvement of factory conditions and 
schools, and every other effort to diminish suffering, servitude 
and ignorance. 

You can see further evidence of change in the behaviour 
of human nature in the growth of temperance within the 
last half-century. Human nature may not have changed, 
but, somehow or other, men have become more reasonable 
in their cups. In all ranks of life to-day the intemperate 
drinker is so rare as to seem almost eccentric. If Hogarth 
or Dickens returned to earth in 1926, nothing would astonish 
them more than the sobriety of London streets towards 
midnight. There are still countless miseries due to drink, 
as well as countless pleasures ; but, in regard to the use of 
it, there has undoubtedly been a revolution in the general 
code and in the general conduct. 

It is clear, then, since we have seen such far-reaching 
changes in the life of our own time, that there is plenty of 
room both for optimistic and for pessimistic views about the 
future. Our future will be the result, not only of our human 
nature but of the creed that modifies and controls our human 
nature—of our general ideas about right and wrong, about 
justice and honesty and considerateness. If there were a 
universal revival of Catholicism, we should have one sort 
of future. If there were a universal acceptance of a pagan 
view of life, we should have a future of another kind. 
There is not a single institution, from the House of Lords 
to marriage, that does not depend for its continuance on 
what view we take of right and wrong. Hence anyone who 
believes in the principle of authority in faith and morals is 
almost bound to be a pessimist about the immediate future, 
since the principle of authority is far less generally accepted 
than it used to be. Those who believe, on the other hand, 
in the essential goodness of human nature and that the 
chief thing in life is liberty of self-expression will as naturally 
be optimistic about the coming century. Not that authority 
and liberty are incompatible ; modern English civilisation 
may be said to be founded on a compromise between the 
two. This creed also may be said to have changed human 
nature, I doubt if any other creed could have enabled 
Englishmen to behave as the mass of them behaved during 
the General Strike. 

Hence, it is only in a limited sense that it is true that 
“human nature is always the same.” Industrialism modi- 
fies it, destroying old virtues and bringing new virtues into 
action. Education modifies it. New inventions modify it. 
Religion and quasi-religious ideas modify it. In one sense 
it never changes; in another sense it changes more than 
anything else we know. It changes in a sense in which 
bird nature and beast nature do not change; and all the 
gloom of the prophets, from Jeremiah to Dean Inge, has 
sprung from the fear that the change has been in the wrong 
direction. They realise, at least, that human nature being 

so changeable, nothing worth having is safe without eternal 
vigilance. Nobody knows for certain whether the world 
at the present moment is going to the dogs or heading for 
the New Jerusalem. All we know is that we must not leave 
it to chance, that it is a part of human nature to direct and 
control human nature, that it is exceedingly unlikely we 
shall ever achieve Heaven on this side of the stars, but that 
with luck and good steering we may avoid the great 
maelstrom of perdition and arrive at pleasant harbour after 
t harbour till the last cooling of the sun. 
Y. ¥. 


THE ROMANCE OF WHEAT- 
GROWING °- 


HE extent to which the world depends on wheat, 
the fashion in which the fate of nations may be 
decided by the failure of crops, the outbreaks 

that menace the arable fields of Europe, Asia, America, and 
Australasia, all these things are little known, save to those 
who concern themselves specially with problems of food 
production in their largest aspect. Disease is an ever 
present menace to wheat, and though it is kept in check, 
the world-loss from rusts alone has been estimated at one 
hundred million pounds a year. There is a yellow rust 
which is quite common throughout England, a brown rust 
which is spreading in East Anglia, and a black rust which 
ruined our crops during the early years of the nineteenth 
century, and may be expected to return at any time. All 
are fungoid diseases and the only way of dealing with these 
troubles is to breed a variety that resists them. 

Growers, as a class, have long recognised the possibility 
of improving varieties so as to secure the qualities that are 
of greatest importance. These are: 

1. Capacity to resist disease. 

2. Heavy productivity. 

8. A strong straw to carry the weight of the ear and 
stand up against the combined attacks of the wind and the 
rain. 

4. A hard grain to make the bulky, porous loaf that is 
in demand at the bakers’ shop. 


Experience shows that all the merits sought in a 
standard wheat do not exist just now in any known variety, 
but there are some that have definite good points, and these 
have to be bred into the ideal grain. For example, the best 
kind for breakmaking is the Red Fife, which has been raised 
so widely in Canada, where it yields a flour known as 
Manitoba Hard. Another of the Canadian varieties, very 
like the Red Fife but an earlier ripener, is Marquis. Yet 
in this country we cannot grow Red Fife to advantage 
because it is such a small yielder. At the Cambridge Plant 
Breeding Institute it has not reached much more than 
twenty bushels per acre in the past ten years, while the 
all-England average of production is thirty-two bushels. 
Consequently it becomes necessary to get the quality of 
Red Fife into the ideal wheat. 

“American Club” is immune to the attack of yellow 
rust. Nobody quite knows whence it came, but it was 
found in Duluth, U.S.A., and has this single advantage. 
Consequently it must help to produce the wheat we are 
secking. Brown rust is resisted by a Chinese wheat, 
certainly a better-looking plant than the bearded “* American 
Club,” but not attractive. It is indifferent to drought and 
may be sown in the Spring, but the grain is of little worth. 
Mildew, another disease of devastating effect, cannot touch 
Persian Black, a bearded wheat, with unsatisfactory straw 
and a low grade productivity. It will be seen that there is 
at least one variety of wheat that can stand up to every 
form of trouble. The great problem of the hour is to produce 
the blend that shall have the advantages of all and yet shall 
be a good cropper with stout strong straw and a grain 
sufficiently hard to serve the purposes of the baker. 

In the old days an attempt was made to improve wheat 
by selection, by picking out the best ears and growing 
from them. This effort led nowhere. To-day, partly as a 


result of steady experiment carried on over a term of years 
following the acceptance of Mendel’s theories, selection has 
been dropped and crossing has replaced it. At a chosen 
time, when the wheat is in flower, this period being a very 
short one, the ears of the plant that is to act as mother are 
operated on. 


From sixteen to twenty flowers on an ear 
ca 
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are fertilised, the flowers in each spikelet are reduced to 
two, and when the stigma is ready for pollination pollen is 
taken from the plants chosen as males and is poured directly 
on the female flowers, which are then protected against 
chance fertilisation by floating pollen, the method chosen 
being to enclose them in small bags of waterproof paper. 
Where the flowering of the plants required as parents is 
not simultaneous, pollen may be taken from the male plant 
and stored for a week or ten days in bottles with plugs of 
cotton wool, or the flowers chosen as female parents may be 
left for a week with the stigmas exposed, waiting for their 
pollen. 

Fine weather is essential for the work, and under the best 
conditions ninety per cent. of the fertilisation becomes 
effective. In continuous wet the percentage may fall to 
three, so that the work is not really worth the trouble. It is 
fair to add that this very slight outline leaves out all the 
skilled, detailed treatment which is the work of experts. 
Even when a satisfactory breed has been obtained, the 
testing and development to the point of commercial needs is 
a very slow process. Bred at first in sparrow-proof wire 
cages, from eight to ten years is the period required from 
the fixing of a successful cross to the moment when there is 
sufficient stock of seed to enable farmers to try the wheat on 
a commercial scale, and this in spite of the fact that the rate 
of increase is very considerable. 

Well grown wheat increases about twentyfold. In 
three normal years a quarter (480 or 504 lbs.) can be grown 
from a single plant, in four years twenty quarters, in five 
400 and in six 8,000. Unfortunately in the early stages of 
a new type of wheat, a certain proportion must be taken 
for milling and for baking, in order to test the necessary 
qualities, and this reduces output at the most critical 
time. 

People interested in agriculture are concerned with 
the rapid decline of the wheat area in this country, a 
reduction the more remarkable because the average of 
production in Great Britain is twice that of the rest of the 
world. Outside these islands the average is only about 
sixteen bushels to the acre. One of the causes of this 
favourable development is that our wheat remains longer 
in the ground. The short lived plant of India, the Argentine, 
Australia and the rest does not produce so well, and as a 
general rule it would appear that the longer the plant 
takes to mature, the better is its yield. Then in these 
islands we do not suffer either from drought or from excessive 
rain fall. Fungoid diseases are hardly felt, and so far as 
yellow rust, the worst of them, is concerned, we have 
wheats that are immune. 

In the matter of quantity we have in two varieties like 
Rivets and Square Head’s Master the heaviest croppers 
in the world. The trouble has been that the bakers prefer 
hard foreign wheats for their bread, although it is well 
to remember that the pastrycook and the biscuit maker 
find our soft wheats second to none; but bread being more 
important than cakes and biscuits it has been necessary 
to seek a wheat that will satisfy the baker’s needs. Here, 
thanks to Sir Rowland Biffen, of Cambridge, the world’s 
= wheat breeder, the task has been accomplished. 

en years ago he produced on a commercial basis a wheat 
called Yeoman I, a cross between Red Fife and Browick. 
The war was engaging us when the stock was distributed, 
the staff on the Cambridge experimental farm had been 
reduced, but Yeoman I justified the belief of its creator and 
to-day St. John’s College, Cambridge, makes bread from 
Yeoman flour and some of the Cambridge bakers do the 
same. The all-English loaf has arrived. Yeoman has also 
demonstrated its position as a first-class cropper, the record 
for wheat growing in England having been made by it. 
Since then Yeoman II has a red on the market and 
is said to be even stronger a better than its predecessor. 

The trials on the farm of the Plant Breeding Institute 
at Cambridge have been more than satisfactory, and the 
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oy before Sir Rowland Biffen now is to combine the 
est features of this Yeoman II with some of the stif 
strawed varieties that resist rusts. 

So we find that out of the wheats that have been grown 
far away in Asia and America, all the good qualities haye 
been used in order to produce the wheat that will fulfj 
the demands of the farmer and the baker at home, and 
it is well to remember that these improved varieties are 
calculated, if bred with care, to raise the national ay 
of wheat production. If Sir Rowland Biffen is not prepared 
definitely to state that an average of forty bushels per acre 
may be expected, he will not say it is impossible, or even 
unlikely, or that the average need remain at forty bushels, 
There has been no rise in the average wheat yield in England 
for nearly forty years. At present the balance between 
world supply and demand is a very delicate one, and any 
outbreak of disease in the great wheat-growing areas over- 
seas would leave the English farmer very sorry to think 
that he has turned so much of his arable to grass. Few 
countries are so well adapted to wheat growing, no country 
can beat the British record, and it is only because we lack 
a coherent and stable agricultural policy that the great 
efforts of Sir Rowland Biffen and his colleagues have failed 
so far to produce a lasting and valuable economic change, 

8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
FARM LABOURERS’ BUDGETS 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Those who have knowledge of agriculture have sympathy 
with the labourer, and incidentally, with the man who pays him, 
and himself tries to make a living out of the land. The sympathy 
of the Labour and Liberal press is for the labourer alone, and 
usually ascribes the hard life and low wage to the greed, ignorance 
and unkindness of the farmer. Will you give me the oppor- 
tunity to answer on behalf of the employer. 

I farmed my own land in Sussex for nine years on ordinary 
lines in order to test the question, and will deal with the points 
raised by Mr. Geoffrey Weald in order. 

The Cottage question. How on earth can we farm at all if we 
cannot have our own men in our own cottages? It is not our 
fault that cottages are not available for the men we do not 
employ. 

The men on my farm all had a half holiday per week and 
Sunday off, except those having the care of animals who received 
extra pay. My men were all allowed to shoot or trap rabbits— 
I claim no praise for this as rabbits are destructive vermin, and 
I wanted to get rid of them. 

My men were all allowed as much garden as they could culti- 
vate; why not? It made no difference to me—they were, of 
course, given all the surplus seedlings, etc., which were not 
wanted for my garden—they were allowed to take manure i 
their own time, and used my horses and carts. 

I had woods that required cutting, but this could not be done 
at a profit. My men were allowed to cut all the wood they 
wanted—a section being selected each year for this purpose. 

My cottages were kept in good repair; the men were sold 
milk at wholesale prices, and separated milk at a very low price; 
eggs and butter likewise, and coal at the price per cwt. that it 
cost me per truck. 

And now a word as to my side of the question—TI lost on 49 
average £1,000 per annum for the nine years without cha 
anything for rent or interest on capital. It is not necessary 
to discuss the farming question; that would take more space 
than you can spare. 

I do not write this letter to advertise myself as a model em- 
loyer, or to suggest that every farm is conducted on similar 
ines, but I do know that far more are so conducted than your 

journal leads its readers to believe.—Yours, etc., 

Kitzbuhel, ALFRED HICKS. 

Austria. 
August 19th. 

[But surely the number of such model farms—losing £1,000 

a year—cannot be very large.—Ep. N.S.] 


SONNETS AND SEQUENCES 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Mr. Kellett, in reviewing The English Sonnet, is ® 
entertaining and provoking as Crosland himself. At any rate 
I am unable to resist the desire to contradict him. I have a 
read T. W. H. Crosland’s violent essay since 1917, but (if 
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remember truly) his main argument is not indicated by Mr. 
Kellett. Crosland wanted to praise the sonnet form as the 
finest vehicle of Western European poetry, which it probably is. 
his methods of sustaining such a claim are sometimes 
unreasonable, that is no excuse for another critic to be still more 
unreasonable. Anyone may argue that a given literary form is 
the finest for a given purpose; but your reviewers’ attitude : 
“If the meal is , eat it without troubling as to whether 
it should be called a dinner or a supper,” is sheer nihilism, and 
it him into exaggeration quite as unreasonable as Cros- 
jand’s. “ If a poet starts with the idea of writing a sonnet, and 
compels himself to finish it, he will assuredly not make more than 
a clever one,” says Mr. Kellett. I advise him to question a few 
and would meanwhile recall to him the competition to 
write a sonnet on the Nile between Shelley, Keats and Leigh 
Hunt. Did we have three merely “clever” sonnets in the 
result? Again, “‘ we are sure that no good sonnet sequence 
ever was written or ever will be.’ Such exaggeration reaches 
the of nonsense. There are at least two good sequences 
in espeare’s sonnets; at least three in Rossetti’s House 
Life. Other good sequences have been written by several 
of the Elizabethans, and in our own day by John Masefield and 
Frank Kendon. Perhaps Mr. Kellett’s fallacy is based upon 
the idea that if all the sonnets grouped as a sequence by the poet 
are not intrinsically parts of a whole, one may not pick out three, 
six, or a dozen, here and there, and recognise them as a true 
sequence. R. L. Méeroz. 
Savage Club, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
August 21st. 


Miscellany 


PAGES FROM A RIVIERA DIARY 


HE other day, when we were lunching on the 
T terrace at the Casino, Charlotte sent a tip of 
thirty francs to the chef as an invitation to give 
her the recipe for Agneau Brillat-Savarin, a fantasia in 
which the lamb lies down, not with the lion, but much 
more usefully with the foie gras under a sheet of aspic. 
His response was delivered to her by the waiter of whom 
I have more than once said to Charlotte that he has the 
head of a scholar. He bent over Charlotte, who is very 
pretty, as they bend over one when they are showing 
you the best thing in the College Library, and explained 
that the important thing was to pursue Fabian tactics with 
the aspic. I was not interested, I did not listen, I watched 
instead the pregnant and half-imbecile Argentine wife 
of the Spanish Duke, who is continually peeking her head 
forward with a clumsy, near-sighted, reverent movement 
to look at a magnificent diamond she wears as a ring, an 
amazing concentration of white fire, one of the finest I 
have ever seen. There is something rare and exquisite 
about that. God knows what wretched hireling had dug 
this diamond out of the bowels of the earth under the 
whip; nor how often in the centuries it has been bought 
by cruel thieving hands and sold again to hands that were 
crueller still and had thieved more grossly. God knows 
what massed attack of diseases and neglect and lack of 
affection had made her what she is. But in spite of all that 
each have suffered at the hands of depraved circumstances, 
they achieve again and again, every time she makes that 
movement, the most sacred and exalted relationship ; 
one is pure beauty, the other is its worshipper. Suddenly 
I heard the waiter beside me say to Charlotte in the 
authentic professorial head voice, “C’est parce que la 
gelle brille qu’on Y’appelle Brillat-Savarin. . . .” Now, 
was that not an intoxicating moment? It was like coming 
round a corner and finding a Shakespearean commentator 
Singing at his work. How rightly had I said that he has 
& head like a scholar! 

“The Riviera is vurry, vurry beautiful, but I prefer 
Pam Beach. Pam Beach is exquisite. And you can get 
everything you want. Everything is fixed so beautifully. 

Y you can get an artifical moon so’s you can have 
Moonlight every night of your life. It makes a kinda 





powerful noise so you have to have it fixed on the third 
storey, but it’s vurry, vurry much more beautiful than 
the real moon you have here.” When she said that, I 
thought that I have received one of the most perfect 
gifts that life has yet given me. Yet it has led to a lot of 
trouble. Every time I find myself in a lively concourse 
of persons, I have to choose between being considered a 
liar or refraining from telling a good story. And can a 
story, whose goodness depends on its being strictly true, 
be a good story if it is so good that people do not think 
it can be true? And does nothing come into one’s life 
without putting one to the trouble of choice and analysis ? 

The Riviera is thickly sown with drug-addicts, for the 
drugs are brought into Marseilles and easily distributed 
along the coast. The sight of their dreariness ought to 
teach a lesson to those who pretend to believe that there 
is no more reason to prohibit drugs than to prohibit 
alcohol. There is one type that is particularly dreadful : 
the middle-aged woman who finds herself in what seems to 
be the most embittering position that a human being can 
find itself, the position of the beautiful woman who has 
never bought any romantic experience with her beauty, 
and finds that she is too old to do so now. Her you will 
find here (as indeed in any colony of wealthy expatriates) 
living in a villa the loveliness of which is the last torture 
to her, since it is so obviously the appropriate setting for 
the drama that is not being played; surrounded by odd, 
parasitic, apprehensive people; the air itself holding 
its breath in anticipation of the midnight scene of screams 
and madness that happens after the guests have gone, 
and in the meantime a constant embarrassment of exhilara- 
tion and good fellowship breaking down at any moment 
into sulkiness and suspicion. The other night, at a party 
given by a French poet, I encountered a couple who 
showed the futility of these attempts to make life more 
interesting by administering doses of grotesquerie to the 
nervous system. He was a marquis, belonging to one of 
the noblest and wealthiest houses in France, and she was 
a cocotte named Rosie whom he had unaccountably married. 
She was immensely fat and solid and shapeless, though 
bearing vague signs of having been moulded at one time 
into a distinctively sexual form, like one of those monoliths 
of which the guide-book evasively says “ probably 
Druidical”; and on one plane, which though it was 
certainly on the upper half of her body, was nevertheless 
not the place where one would have expected to find 
her face, was a face like a violet. I got on badly with 
Rosie at the start, for when she told me that she had 
collected sixty sailors’ hat-bands as a souvenir of Brest, 
I betrayed that for one astonished moment I had thought 
she was using a word that is spelt differently from Brest 
but which sounds the same and of which she might con- 
ceivably have had all sorts of souvenirs. Later, however, 
we became confidential, gossiped. She said, “ To-day I 
have a great chagrin. To-day I have lost my best servant.” 
I replied with simple, womanly, sympathetic things, and 
she continued, “ Yes, never did I have a servant who 
could prepare an opium-pipe as well as Adéle....” I 
suppose there can be nothing more exotic than the smoking 
of opium. She had submerged herself in that exoticism. 
But she remained a bore, a commonplace bore, who 
twaddled about servants like any good wife of Surbiton. 
And her husband bore as strange a witness to the 
ineluctability of one’s innate destiny. He was (as male 
drug-addicts seem to become long before the female of 
their kind) completely gaga. He was so effete that he 
was nearly invisible. He had a Buddha-like calm that 
was hollow instead of solid, concave instead of convex. 
The shadow of a wraith cast on a mist by the new moon 
would have had more integrity of substance than this 
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young man of twenty-eight. To an American who was 
present he said, in a tone blanched as a white rag seen 
through a moonbeam, “ Yes . . . I know Arizona. . .- 
I know Arizona very well . . . I spent some years on a 
ranch in Arizona when I was a boy. ...” Then in a 
voice so thin that one did not seem to be hearing it with 
the ear, but perhaps to be thinking of a voice that some 
man under an anesthetic had once thought he heard... 
‘* For some years my parents paid Buffalo Bill to give up 
his show and come and make a man of me... .” 


People do not know what is going on round the corner 
any better than they did a couple of centuries or so ago. 
The essential news gets about hardly any better than it 
did. Posts, telegraphs, telephones, cables, wireless, have 
annihilated material limitations, but the complicated 
neuroses of modern civilisation set up psychological limi- 
tations that are not to be broken down by material inven- 
tions. I came across a curious example of that the other 
day when I was discussing this business of drugs with some 
New Yorkers. I mentioned that when I was in New York 
a few weeks ago I had been astounded to see at Bessie 
Smith’s Revue at the Lafayette Theatre a scene where a 
ragged negro with a green light thrown on him had come in 
and sung a song with a curious, soft, lurching rhythm, “I 
wish I were floating away on a beautiful cloud of snow,” 
which I could not understand till he made the fluttering 
movements of the fingers round mouth and nose that are 
characteristic of the cocaine-taker, and remembered that 
““snow ”’ is slang for cocaine; and that I had been even 
more astounded when the highly respectable coloured 
audience instantly grasped the meaning of it and was 
heartily amused (just as an English audience would be by a 
well-played “ drunk ” scene), when a comic negro came on 
and they had a cocaine “ jag” together. “I’se the richest 
man in the world. ...I jes’ done engaged John D. 
Rockefeller as my chauffuh. . . . Take up all dem roads, 
... Lay ’em down... .” The New Yorkers were 
at first incredulous: and when a second witness who had 
seen the show came along they pointed out that that was 
the kind of thing that happened when the Negro comes 
North and gets urbanised. Yet in point of fact that agri- 
cultural Negro of the South has always been apt to sniff 
cocaine (which explains the seemingly innocent line in so 
many of the country songs, “‘ Ah’ve got ma habits on me’), 
and that it is one of the things on which the educated 
Northern Negro frowns with all his very considerable 
Puritanism. It then appeared that none of them had 
ever heard of Bessie Smith, though that vaudeville artist 
stands alongside Yvette Guilbert and Marie Lloyd. She is 
a Georgian woman, a country girl, of very pure African 
blood and the simplest upbringing, who is amazingly 
beautiful notwithstanding a weight of sixteen stone or so. 
One says, as she sportively waves her magnificent arms, 
which appear grey because according to the habit of Negro 
ladies she uses green powder on her black skin, this woman 
is like the queen of the elephants ; but one says it from the 
point of view of an admiring elephant. She has a voice 
the like of which I have never heard before. It is as if two 
voices were singing in her throat, one timid and female and 
victorious, one aggressive and male and defeated. At 
times there is a raucousness which is like strife between 
these two imprisoned singers, a brutal, scuffling conflict. 
She has a physical equipment as exciting as Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s ; and I have heard her sing a song, wherein a wife 
reproaches her husband for his coldness, in which she had 
that absolute certainty of what she thinks about life which 
was the source of Marie Lloyd’s genius (and is, indeed, the 
source of all serious art) as well as the inexhaustible power 
of making clear what she felt from moment to moment that 
was the special gift of Yvette Guilbert. All this she is, and 


a 


naturally it has not gone unnoticed. Her income, includj 
her enormous gramophone royalties, must amount tg 
several thousand dollars a week. Yet these New Yorkers, 
all of them epicures of personality, had heard nothing of 
this marvel that functioned (to use a verb which, I wish to 
point out, I am borrowing from the Italian as well as from 
the American language because it seems to me a useful and 
dignified verb) only a few miles from their homes in the 
East Sixties and Seventies. Now, can it be imagined, jf 
there had been a blackamoor Nell Gwynn delighting any 
part of London in Charles the Second’s time, that Mr, Pepys 
would not have been there, right there? 


My correspondence at present verifies my theory that 
the news does not get about, by consisting chiefly of letters 
from American friends who express the liveliest sympathy 
with the sufferings I must be enduring at the sight of bloody 
revolution in England, and of press cuttings from English 
newspapers far surpassing in imbecility anything I have 
ever received from America. They are reviews of a book 
of poems by Carl Sandburg to which I wrote a preface, and 
most of the reviews are portraits of a man in pince-nez who 
nearly went to Oxford sniggering. Here is an enormously 
vital man who comes to tell them of a new and fantastic 
life utterly different from life as it has ever been lived before, 
If he were no artist at all but merely a cataloguer they 
ought to be interested. But they are not. Because Carl 
Sandburg, being an American, uses the American language, 
they gather round him grinning, just as the horrid little 
girls used to gather round me, when I first went to school 
in Scotland, and giggle at my English accent. So thoroughly 
do they revert to this phase of infantile unpleasantness, 
that they make towards him puerile criticisms which they 
would never make if they felt that they were adults judging 
an adult. Even Mr. Gerald Barry, who admittedly is a 
reviewer “as is a reviewer,” quarrels with me in his review 
of Sandburg in the Sunday Times for saying that Sandburg’s 
“lines will not reveal their music and indeed had none to 
reveal unless they are read with a Middle Western accent.” 
“ Poetry,” he asserts, “‘ is not written to be read aloud 
with a Middle Western accent. That may help, but if 
it is poetry, the poetry will be apparent whatever accent 
it is read in, or whether it be shouted or whispered or read 
solely by the eye; and if it has music that music will be 
revealed, in greater or less degree, whatever the reader's 
dialect.”” I should like to see Mr. Gerald Barry trying out 
Dante on this principle, and declaring that he is no good 
because his words neither mean anything nor sound good 
when read aloud by an Englishman who knows no Italian. 
Also he objects because Mr. Sandburg brings into a poem 
about a man strumming on a banjo, because spring makes 
him feel gay, such phrases as “Rum tiddy un tiidy um” 
and “plinka, planka, plunks.” That notorious imbecile, 
Shakespeare, used to do the same sort of thing with 0 
idiotic phrase “Mey nonny nonny.” Would Mr. Barry 
write like this about a European artist ? He would not. 
But the news that American art is not ridiculous has nevet 
reached parts of Europe. 

Jan and Charlotte have built a house in the woods, 
nearly four miles from the sea, which is the most sensible 
thing to do on the Riviera now that the real estate rash has 
broken out on the coast. Charlotte has ordered various 
oddments of minor upholstery, curtains, lampshades, and 
so on, from a woman living in Nice whom somebody te 
commended to her. She comes up often; a nice womal, 
very plain, with inordinately, really inordinately, thick 
ankles. Her only fault is an insistence on volants. The 
curtains must have volants. The lampshades must have 
volants. And if it is proposed to remove these feeble 
flimsinesses, often out of keeping with Charlotte’s austere 
and perfect taste, there is a coquettish but genuinely hurt 
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little scream and “ Oh, but Madame will not cut off the 
yolants. But they give so charming a finish, the volants.” 
It is quite tiresome. To-day, Jan and Charlotte gave her 
a lift home to Nice, and as she sat beside Jan she told him 
her story. She is the widow of a doctor who was a radio- 
grapher. All through the war they dashed about the front 
jn a van with their apparatus and used it wherever it 
was urgently needed. After peace was declared and her 
husband returned to his practice he developed a disease that 
comes from working with unshielded X-rays. Apparently 
the emergency measures they adopted for protection had 
been ineffective, for she also developed it a little later. 
That is why her ankles are so inordinately but really 
inordinately thick. The husband died last year. She 
expects to die next year. In the meantime, so that she 
may add every penny possible to her young daughter’s 
dowry, she makes the curtains and lampshades, with 
volants. Resecca WEST. 


THE POPPIES 


IKE lips behind a veil 
The poppies rest under the oats ; 
Lips parting in sleep, 
As though night were hot about them, 
Touching the souls they speak for with sensual fires ; 
These lips not petals. 


But here it is summer morning, 

Cool after the pride-shower ; 

The smoke goes up in prayer from the village, 

And the hills are monks stooping under a hood of mist. 
This is surely a virgin moment. 


Then what is this fantasy of the poppies ? 
Ricuarp CHURCH. 


Art 
EL GRECO AT THE PRADO 


HE Prado differs from other galleries in offering 
collected works rather than an anthology. One 

comes away from it with a full knowledge of 

El Greco, Velasquez and Goya in their different phases— 
and a good grasp of Titian as well—rather than with a 
large quantity of hints at many different painters. Certainly, 
such a collection entails many omissions; very few of the 
great Italians, for instance, are represented at all, and then 
rarely by more than one picture. But enough of El Greco, 
Velasquez and Goya to “ bite on ”’—who could ask more ? 
Velasquez can only gain, the more often and the more 
amply he is seen. He remains unshaken on his throne, a 
real monarch of painting, for besides the brilliance of the 
composition and the laying-on of the paint, there is some- 
thing royal in his whole conception of a subject. Goya, 
on the other hand, seen in bulk, loses a little of his glory. 
The swiftness and surety of the workmanship still compel 
homage, and the ruthless penetration of character. The 
royal portraits, with their devilish sting of fidelity, whose 
avoidance of caricature is in itself a mockery ; the ghoulish, 
sombre nightmare pictures, and the “Execution of 
May 8rd”; and the tapestry cartoons challenging Tiepolo 
with a swagger, and equalling him—these are all the 
outcome of a prodigious but unstrained versatility, the 
intellect of a historian mingled with that of a lyric poet, 
and a consummate skill in technique. They assert the 
ancestor of Manet and of Daumier. Yet there is something 
lacking which would not be perceived in any other environ- 


ment. The neighbourhood of Velasquez and El Greco 
accentuate the want of grandeur of vision, of nobility, 
which places Goya just beneath the greatest. 

But if Velasquez remains, and Goya a little recedes, 
El Greco is seen for the first time. After the Prado, one 
realises that the National Gallery, the Louvre and Rome 
do no more than tantalisingly suggest him. There, a 
vague silhouette of a master, but yet an eccentric and even 
a fanatic, is bodied out into one of the world’s great painters, 
the ruler of a hitherto undiscovered country, and possibly a 
saint. For it is the spiritual quality of his work that is 
its immediately arresting aspect; El Greco in his way, 
though with a very different kind of vision, was as “ blessed ” 
as Angelico. 

The “ Annunciation,” a picture of his first period, is 
still full of Venetian influence. But besides the swirl of 
cherubim and the angel buoyed up by the ethereal lightness 
which he always gave his heaven-poised figures, and the 
entirely terrene dignity of the virgin, there is already an 
indication of the search for the absolute pattern which 
underlies each object. This was always the goal of his 
quest, sought through his whole work and leading to only 
just credible contortions of the figure and almost super- 
human poses. Yet the instinct for the pattern, for the 
basic forms beneath the individual figures which should 
combine into the finished harmony of the composition, 
was so direct and strong that the result is as convincing 
as a proof in mathematics. 

The development can be traced from this early “ An- 
nunciation,”’ through the series of portraits, the strangely 
Picasso-like “* Virgin,” and the “ Holy Family,” until it 
is perfected in the great trilogy of the “‘ Crucifixion,” the 
“ Resurrection” and the “ Pentecost.”” The composition 
is nearly always the same. The foreground is filled solidly 
by a group of persons, or in the case of the “* Pentecost ” 
only two, who take the whole width of the canvas. By 
a slight elongation of the stature, further extended by an 
arm raised in supplication or wonder, the pattern is thrown 
up to what is at once its apex and its centre of pictorial 
interest. Perfection of design exactly coincides with 
accentuation of vision. And all the time, each anatomical 
detail or fold of drapery is contributing its exact part in 
the whole scheme and guiding upwards with inevitable 
precision to the crisis of the subject in its entirety. 
Colour, too, is treated as emphatically as design ; there 
is no compromise. Reds, greens, blues and yellows are 
driven to their fullest value, while the shadows are of 
cavernous depth. Indeed, Pacheco, who visited El 
Greco at Toledo, and was shocked at his railing against 
“ Aristotle and all the ancients” reports him as affirming 
that “‘ painting was no art, and colour was superior to 
drawing.” Allowing for the exaggeration necessary for 
the mystifying of a thoroughly second-rate and probably 
intrusive brother-artist, we may take this to mean that 
what El Greco considered of supreme importance to a 
picture, granted design, was the means of emphasising 
design. And this, colour, put as directly as possible on 
the canvas, can accomplish in skilled hands, where an 
elaboration of drawing is apt to weaken the main accent 
in the composition. 

The religious fervour of El Greco, which crowns the 
superb achievement of the design and colouring—and, 
incidentally, got him into trouble with the Inquisition— 
mark him as the last great religious painter. The spiritual 
sentiment became gradually diluted down until it died 
somewhere in the canvasses of Guido Reni. But the teach- 
ing of the master-painter is a living force to-day. It 
inspired the greatness and the innovation of Cézanne and 
is the basis of all significant contemporary art. 

T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE has been a good deal of discussion recently 
round about Hugh Lane’s will. No one disputes 
the legal right of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery to the Hugh Lane pictures; the only point at issue 
is whether or not they can honourably take advantage of 
it. Two out of the committee of three who considered 
the question thought that Hugh Lane meant that the 
pictures should be returned to Dublin. Indeed, the 
only wonder is that they were not unanimous, considering 
that they had before them a codicil to that effect in Lane’s 
own handwriting and signed by him, shortly before he 
was torpedoed by a submarine. In Scottish law, seeing 
that the will itself was signed and witnessed, or on the 
battlefield, such a document as the codicil would have 
been legally valid, but English law requires a codicil to 
be separately witnessed. Hugh Lane omitted to have 
his second signature witnessed. It is argued by some 
that this was a most fortunate oversight not, as might 
have been expected, from the Trustees’ point of view, 
but from his own; otherwise, the pictures would have 
gone straight to Dublin—as indeed the codicil in his own 
handwriting directed. Several writers to the papers 
have been quite sure Lane could never have meant that. 
Indeed, the tone of several of these letters reminds me of a 
worthy Quaker, who was so accustomed to acting only from 
the highest motives that once, on taking the last peach on to 
his own plate, he could not refrain from smiling tenderly 
at his wife and murmuring inconsequently, “ For thy 
sake, dearest.” These people argue that because Hugh 
Lane had been furious with Dublin for refusing to build 
a gallery for his pictures, because, had he lived longer, 
he would have seen the Four Courts burnt down (this 
argument was used by a writer in the Times, July 29th, 
who signed himself ‘“ Justice’’), and because he had 
offered them in pique to London, he could never have 
afterwards entertained such intentions as his codicil 
expressed. Such guesses are flimsy compared with the 
codicil itself. Nor is it a much better argument to assert 
that the Irish do not, in any case, care about pictures ; for if 
appreciation constitutes a moral claim to possession, the 
Hugh Lane collection ought to be at once packed off to 
Paris. In short, they are the arguments of embarrassed men 
and in no way explain how Hugh Lane came to write that 
codicil. Of course, what happened was that he changed 
his mind at the end of his life. He was as furious at the 
indifference with which his offer was treated in London 
as he had been before with the Dublin Corporation, so 
he forgave his countrymen. 
* * * 

I don’t think Mr. MacColl’s argument that the Trustees’ 
‘moral ” claim to the pictures has now been re-established 
through their having persuaded a generous man to build a 
room for the pictures, is cogent. If, thanks to a legal over- 
sight, my aunt’s valuable collection of china came to me 
instead of to her son, I should not strengthen my moral 
right to it by getting someone to give me a cabinet to keep 
itin. I might stick to the china, for cupidity in connoisseurs 
is a strong passion, but I could not hope to silence the 
criticism of friends by pointing to the cabinet, or even by 
adding that, in my opinion, my aunt would have thought it a 
very nice one. It is a question of honour. 

* . * 

Mr. Virgil. M. Harris once took the trouble to collect a 
number of Ancient, Curious and Famous Wills (Stanley 
Paul). Some people seem to delight in making wills and 
shaking them at their relations, others seem to be most 





—— 


reluctant to make them. Mr. Spenlow, Dora’s father, js 
typical of a whole class, who, being himself a practitioner jn 
- Doctor’s Commons, often spoke about his own will with 
“a serenity, a tranquillity, a calm sun-set air,” which always 
affected David Copperfield, but he finally shattered all poor 
David’s hopes by dying intestate. Hazlitt, in his Table Talk, 
has an essay “‘ On Will-making ” worth reading. “‘ It is,” he 
remarks, “ the latest opportunity we have of exercising the 
natural perversity of the disposition, and we take care to 
make a good use of it. We husband it with jealousy, put it 
off as long as we can, and then use every precaution that the 
world shall be no gainer by our deaths. This last act of 
our lives seldom belies the former tenor of them, for stu- 
pidity, caprice and unmeaning spite. All that we seem 
to think of is to manage matters so (in settling accounts 
with those who are so unmannerly as to survive us) as to 
do as little good and to plague and disappoint as many 
people as possible.” This is rather sweeping, but it finds 
plenty of corroboration in Mr. Virgil M. Harris’s curious 
compilation. Sometimes, however, remorse has almost 
the same results as_ spite. In 1805, Mr. Edward 
Hurst left a very large fortune to his only son, on condition 
that he should seek out and marry a young lady, towards 
whom the testator had behaved badly. _If she could not 
be discovered, his heir was to marry her nearest unmarried 
female relative. She turned out to be a spinster of fifty- 


five, who, professing herself willing to carry out the terms 


of the will, was united to the young man. 


* * * 


Directions with regard to burial take the queerest forms. 
At the funeral of a well-known singer some years ago the 
mourners were surprised to hear the dead man’s voice 
singing behind a thick screen of flowers and palms; he 
had sung into a gramophone before his death and directed 
that the record should be used at his burial. A New 
York spinster left all her money to the building of a church 
in her native city, with the proviso that her ashes should 
be mixed with the mortar. A Herefordshire farmer inserted 
in his will a wish that “as he was about to take a thirty 
years’ nap, his coffin might be suspended from a beam in 
his barn, and by no means nailed down.” It might'be 
locked, provided that a hole was made in the side, so that 
he might unlock himself when he awoke. He died in 1720, 
and in 1750, as he showed no signs of waking, his nephew. 
who inherited his property, after allowing him one year’s 
grace, put him into the earth. 


* * * 


There is the kernel of a story here. One can imagine how 
the sight of the suspended coffin would, as the thirty years 
drew to a close, begin to work on the imagination of farmer 
number two. I like to think that on the night of the 
prophesied resurrection, he could not stay beside his kitchen 
fire; that it became intolerable to sit and listen for foot- 
steps which might come shuffling to the door, while it was 
almost worse to find his thoughts wandering to the dark 
barn, where an ancient creature, neither ghost nor man, 
might be swinging and creaking in an enormous wooden 
cradle, or hanging from a rusty chain, his thin, swathed 
legs feeling for the floor. I like to think that at last he got 
up stolidly, with an excuse to his wife who read his thoughts, 
lit a lantern, and went to the barn—just to prove to himself 
he was a fool. As he stood there, together with an immense 
sense of relief, an indulgent feeling towards his predecessor 
must have come over him: “ What an ass I was to think he 
really might . . . . Blessed if I'll bury him yet—I’ll give 
the old fellow a chance.” So week after week passes and 
the coffin still hangs there, in spite of his good wife's 
vociferations that it is a sin to keep the old heathen from 
decent burial any longer. He enjoys the sense of his own 
magnanimity too much. At last, after repeated jokes about the 
old man over-sleeping himself, the parson is set on to him and 
he promises to lay his benefactor in the churchyard when an 
extra year is up. AFFABLE HAwkE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


the God Within Him. By Roserr Hicuens. 
7s. 6d. 

prangane. By Martin Mitts. Constable. 6s. 

Butterflies in the Rain. By ANprEw Sourar. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

Husks in May. By Horr Marvett. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

gaviours of Society, By SrerHen McKenna. Butterworth. 
7s. 6d. 

Angry Dust. By Eric Mascuwirz. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


The Merchant of Souls. By Dovucias Gouprinc. Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d. 

Under the Cherry Tree. By Perer Tram. [Illustrated by 
AuprREY HamMonp. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

Empty Vessels. By Epwin Puce. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 

Alison Vail. By Exizaseta Newrort Hersurn. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

Highland Annals, By Oxive Titrorp DarGan. Cape. %s. 6d. 


What Really Happened. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes. Hutch- 
inson. 7s. 6d. 


Novels, good and indifferent (I must also include the bad, 
because really bad novels are funny, and for that one is grateful), 
fall for the most part into types. There are exceptions, and 
for these also one is grateful ; but this is no adverse criticism 
of the typical; on the contrary, the best novels of all, both 
ancient and modern, are undoubtedly those which do not 
strain after any obvious originality. It will be convenient 
to look back over the publishing season just past, and allot 
to their respective kinds a dozen of novels which may fairly 
be considered representative of that season or indeed of any 
season. 

The God Within Him is typical, but it is not typical of its 
author. Mr. Hichens is a clever—a brilliantly clever—man ; 
he has written one or two of the funniest books of the last thirty 
years, and has meant them to be funny. He does not, apparently, 
mean The God Within Him to be funny. Yet funny it is, in 
parts, and for the rest monstrously dull. It belongs to the 
exposure-of-the-rottenness-of-modern-society type. Its heroine 
paints her face and pulls her hair about her ears : “* with Imogen 
it was not a case of a touch of rouge here and there, or a powdered 
nose. No. The whole surface of her young face—she was 
only just twenty-one—was covered with something white which 
gave her skin an Arum Lily hue”: she drinks whisky, says 
“God” and “damn,” smokes cigarettes and doesn’t exist 
at all. She is a woman of straw, and is beloved by Hugo, 
a gentleman equally conventional, a devil of a fellow in the 
hunting-field and on the dancing floor. The vapidity of their 
lives is shown up by contrast with Peter Kharkoff, who is there, 
apparently, 


Methuen. 


To show how anybody might 

Grow pure by merely thinking right. 
Lord Lowrie is surprised that Kharkoff eats mutton, but confesses 
that the surprise is foolish: “ since I’ve been with him,” says 
Lord Lowrie, “‘ the night seems different to me. I look at the 
night with different eyes, feel it in a different way from my 
usual, humdrum, stupid old man way.” It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that anybody will be impressed by this stuff. 

“ is also about the sins of society, but is much better. 
Despite a few moments of awkwardness, it is effective. It 
shows the world of fashion and titles as they appear to a greedy 
outsider who is determined to come inside and climb to t!.> top. 
Perhaps to call her an “ outsider” is misleading, though: 
the is descended from a noble family through her bibulous 
father, and aspires to return to the fold to which she feels herself 
to belong. She is entirely base and self-seeking, and yet the 
¢ tion into which she falls, through drink, in the end, 
Is made pitiful. 

With Butterflies in the Rain we are still (if I may so express 
myself) among the nobs, but we are nearer low-water mark. 
This book is more representative than The God Within Him, 
because, though not sillier (it could hardly be that), it is much 

Pretentious ; it is more representative than Brangane, 

> it fits exactly into a type from which Brangane is 
Something of a “‘ sport ”—and also because it is far less efficient. 
The Carterets “did not come over with the Conqueror, but 
one formed the impression that they followed in the next boat.” 
Tina, the daughter of the house, is another of these modern 
young things; she has, in fact, “absorbed every phase of life 
that Could be termed modern.” So that when she meets 

Plain John Humphrey,” who has made a lot of money, and 


comes from nowhere in particular, and does not approve of 
her passion for night-clubs, her fate is sealed. In Husks in 
May we have two heroines, of extreme beauty, mother and 
daughter, Pamela and Hermione. I cannot agree with the 
publisher that “ Pamela Oriel is a new addition to the ranks of 
fiction’s great and outstanding women.” The very chapter- 
titles seem like echoes in a dreas : ‘“ Wherein a gentleman 
renews his acquaintance with a very great lady and finds tears 
in his eyes”: “ Wherein a dream comes at last to a house of 
dreams and two talk by candlelight.” You must wake and 
call it Arlen, I donot mean that Mr. Marvell is a mere imitator, 
but certainly he conforms to a type. This is a specimen of 
Pamela’s correspondence: ‘“ Dear Man Anthony, Please come. 
I have been injured in a small smash of the heart.” And this 
of her conversation: ‘Once you've started making a first- 
class tart of yourself, you've just got to go on and on, never 
letting the pace die down.” So she talked, “‘ while outside the 
evening deepened, and on the river, down towards Tilbury, 
the great ships made moan with their syrens.”” But perhaps 
the best sentence in the book is: “Caviar, was it—and Sole 
Madrid? Pol Roger or Clicquot ? One forgets.” 

Mr. McKenna is different. He writes with brains. Saviours 
of Society is not a particularly good book, but it is competently 
done. It belongs to the social type, but it is not concerned 
with mere crudities. Like several older, and very much better, 
novels (compare especially Quisanié, by Anthony Hope) it 
deals with the struggle in the mind of the young and earnest 
girl of the established aristocratic world, when she is wooed 
by the coarse but successful self-made man. Realising, however, 
that social distinctions are not what they were even twenty, 
even ten, years ago, Mr. McKenna ingeniously provides new 
obstacles. Thus, the self-made man is married already. Nor 
is the girl in love with him. The political part of the story, 
though superficial, is neat and effective. Mr. McKenna joins 
his flats. 

I am afraid that we do not, with Angry Dust, get away from 
the conventions. Mabilla marries a man about whom she 
knows very little, and he turns out to be rather a surly fellow, 
and finally raises his hand to her, not in the way of kindness. 
It is all in the picture that she should thereupon run away 
with her husband’s gay irresponsible brother, who, like all gay 
and irresponsible runners-away-with-women, is an artist. 
And the end is terribly to-be-expected, with its fatuous recon- 
ciliation: ‘“‘ Things are going to be very different. We're 
going to be happy. I’ve learned my lesson.” But Mr. Mas- 
chwitz is to be distinguished from the ruck by a style and even 
(though this he scarcely displays after his heroine’s childhood) 
a capacity to draw character. 

Mr. Goldring has had the striking idea of throwing his picture 
of society into relief against a monster. Here is a writer with 
too much intelligence and tact to draw the ordinary coarse 
over-coloured picture, anyway; his people—those of them 
whom he will allow to be people—are natural and acceptable. 
But he is not content to make a natural drama out of human 
nature. He wants to make our flesh creep; and I cannot 
think that he succeeds. He, like Mr. Marvell, has two heroines : 
he cleverly brings them into juxtaposition and contrast by 
putting them both into the same state of slavish terror and 
abandonment towards the monster. For one of them it means 
death ; for the other, happiness. But the weak point is that 
the monster is neither fish nor flesh, and will not for a moment 
do even as a red herring. 

To return for one moment to Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins. 
If The Dolly Dialogues—fount and origin of half the wit of 
to-day—had never been written, and Under the Cherry Tree 
had, the lightness of the latter might almost have passed for 
readability. But I imagine that, if The Dolly Dialogues had 
never been written, not only Under the Cherry Tree, but a whole 
host of books more or less like it, would never have been written 
either. By this, of course, I do not mean to charge Mr. Traill 
with intentional plagiarism. I mean that Dolly was the mother 
of a type, a kind, a brood, a tradition ; her influence spreads, 
and will go on spreading, generation after generation. And 
none of her rivals, descendants or successors will be worthy 
to breathe the same air with her. We may all be very fine 
and funny fellows nowadays, but we cannot write like Anthony 
Hope. 

Empty Vessels will inevitably be a disappointment to those 
who have admired Mr. Pugh’s work at its best; indeed, its 
social satire is wholly unworthy of his reputation. But he 
diverges from the convention by mingling his classes; we see 
his hero-villain under two aspects—pushing himself to success 
in the literary world, and selfishly interfering with the love- 
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affair of a poor and shabby friend who is having a romance 
with a Cinderella. The second thread is far finer than the first. 

Alison Vail resembles many other novels; it can none thé 
less be recommended. It is a careful, thoughtful, well-written 
life-story, about an American girl, her career and her love- 
affairs; it is not a brilliant piece of work, but it does what 
it sets out to do. Highland Annals—also American, and also 
careful and thoughtful—does not quite do what it sets out to 
do. It is meant to be wistful and winsome, and does not 
succeed in being much more than coy. Yet it, too, is certainly 
readable. It is a collection of short stories grouped round one 
rural community. 

It is pleasant to end on a whoop of praise. What Really 
Happened is a murder-story, but does not belong to the type of 
murder-stories. It belongs to a type which Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
has made peculiarly and successfully her own: the murder 
is psychologically convincing, and therefore painfully interesting : 
the suspense is terribly well maintained, and depends throughout 
on truth and understanding. Not an agreeable book, but a 
good one. P. C. KENNEDY. 


JOHN KEATS 


Keats. By H. W. Garrop. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 5s. 


Professor Garrod takes his office seriously, and rightly expects 
his hearers to take their task seriously also. These lectures are 
for students, not for casual readers. One can imagine the 
audiences to have been instructed to bring not one edition, but 
at least three editions of the poems, two or three biographies, 
Colvin’s Letters, and plenty of other apparatus as well ; and one 
pictures them eagerly turning over the pages to find the passages 
chosen for illustration, and noting them with care as the lecturer 
expounded them. This is as it should be with a professor and 
his pupils ; and, as we count ourselves among the latter, we have 
followed the good example. Certainly this is the only way to 
get the best out of Mr. Garrod; for these hundred and fifty 
pages are not, and assuredly were not meant to be, light reading. 
Light reading, indeed, Mr. Garrod neither practises nor 
preaches. He justly censures the cacoethes of reading without 
attention: ‘ poetry,” he says, “ quite properly, asks of us 
pains ” ; and for his studies of poetry he asks pains in proportion. 
It is this seriousness which makes him so impatient with the 
sloppy criticism and illiterate erudition of Miss Lowell; whose 
work, apart from its monstrous size, seems to us really not worth 
the solemn censures he passes on it. Who breaks a mastodon 
upon a wheel? That book is already in the museums with the 
diplodocus and other flabby prehistoric specimens. 

With this sound and careful scholarship go qualities almost 
equally rare, and this little volume—to use deliberately a 
phrase often flung about recklessly—is indispensable for the 
student of Keats. If it is heavy, it is weighty ; and those who 
bestow on it the trouble it demands will reap their reward. It 
is eminently distinguished, we think, by sanity of judgment. 
He admires with the discrimination of a man who has kept his 
taste severe by industrious and select reading. By sanity, of 
course, we mean agreement with ourselves ; and we confess to 
& certain pride when we say that in almost every case our own 
considered opinion agrees with Mr. Garrod’s. 

To write on Keats is not easy. One has to remember that he 
was but a boy when he died, though beyond doubt one of the 
most marvellous boys that ever lived; that his surroundings 
and upbringing were very unfavourable to the development of 
his genius—far more unfavourable, for example, than Ayrshire 
to Burns. He himself, pardonably enough, gave to the world 
much that he would have done better to suppress; but his 
admirers have done far worse. With misguided zeal, they have 
rummaged among his discarded papers for every rag and tatter, 
and have published all with remorseless cruelty. Even Shelley 
has done him harm; for, in his matchless threnody, he has 
fastened upon his friend the fatal stigma of weakness. Keats 
was by no means the sensitive soul that was snuffed out by an 
article in the Quarterly ; he was a stern critic of himself, but he 
had amazing confidence, and was the last man to be fretted by 
the tasteless criticisms of others. Yet, such is the glamour of 
Adonais, that despite every proof to the contrary, we can hardly 
help confounding the real Keats with the totally different 
creature of Shelley’s imagination. And his early death has a 
similar effect ; it throws a shadow backwards, and makes us, 
like Coleridge, fancy that the step of Azrael must have been audi- 
ble long before it drew near. Worst of all, the savage crime has 
been committed of publishing the diseased letters to Fanny 
Brawne ; which is as if a nurse were to proclaim on the housetops 


—— 


the delirious ravings of a fever-patient.* That with all this we 
can still love and admire him is surely one of the most wonderfyj 
things in literary history. And we admire him not as a youthfy 
prodigy, but as a man; we compare him not with Chatterton 
or Lucan, but with Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson. This is the 
more astonishing in that his true genius lay quite outside the 
realm in which youth is often great. Young men often write 
almost perfect songs and lyrics. Keats’s songs (here we agree 
with Mr. Garrod) are not particularly great. His strength is 
shown in Hyperion, and in four or five very elaborate Odes and 
Sonnets, which have about them all the marks of maturity ; 
so much so, that if they were anonymous no one would dream of 
ascribing them to anyone under forty. The miracle is in jts 
way almost as great as if the Decline and Fall should turn out 
to have been written before Gibbon left Magdalen. And here 
again we tend to do Keats injustice ; for the illusion of maturity 
is so strong that we forget to make allowances, and when we do 
meet with one of the slips of youth, we condemn it as the relapse 
of a man. 

Yet, if Keats is to be judged at all, we must not ignore these 
weaknesses. Since he is among the immortals, we must point 
out where—through no fault of his own—some mortal infection 
still inheres. We owe a debt to Mr. Garrod for the sympathetic 
boldness with which he performs this “ priestlike task.” Taking 
the Sonnets almost one by one, he shows where this fails to reach 
the due height, where that stumbles, where the other falters, 
He notes a Cockneyism here and a vulgarism there; he main- 
tains that the last stanza of the Grecian Urn is not worthy of the 
rest; he unveils the trivialities of the Hymn to Pan, dares to 
throw aside altogether the Hymn to Apollo, and even says that 
in the odes to Neptune he can discover only such merits as may 
be expected in the bad work of good poets. With Lamia, like 
ourselves, he is not quite satisfied : it is such a failure as would 
immortalise many poets, but it just fails nevertheless. We seem 
to see that he is slightly repelled by the lusciousness of the 
Eve of St. Agnes, in which, to use Keats’s own image, every 
rift is loaded with too much ore. But, where Mr. Garrod does 
admire—in the Nightingale, Psyche, Autumn, La Belle Dame— 
he leaves us in no doubt. 

In but one important point do we find ourselves in disagreement 
with Professor Garrod. To us, as to Shelley, Hyperion appears 
by far the greatest of Keats’s poems, not only in achievement, 
but in promise. It is a fragment, but (as W. P. Ker says some- 
where) it is not unfinished, for it has reached the point at which 
the “‘ great argument ” can be carried no further. It is imitative, 
but the model is Milton, and the imitation is the truest originality. 
We fancy we understand why Keats himself was dissatisfied with 
it, and why to many judges he seems to have done well in casting 
it aside. But we think both poet and critics mistaken ; though 
it would take too much space to show why we think so. 

All these, however, are matters of opinion; and after all, 
enough has been written in the way of xsthetic criticism of 
Keats. What cannot be disputed, is the value of those passages 
in this book, in which Mr. Garrod has given us analytic and 
comparative criticism ; those, for instance, in which he has 
shown how, in earlier days, Keats was touched by the Revolu- 
tionary spirit, and with the fleeting desire to write—of all 
things—a philosophic poetry ; those in which the origin of the 
Ode-stanzas is traced ; or those in which the debt of Keats to 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and others, is clearly marked. Here, 
whatever our predilections as to this poem or that, we can all 
alike learn ; and, were there nothing else in the volume, it would 


remain of permanent value. E. E. EK: 
BEFORE THE EVENT 
Adventures Among the Riffi. By Vincent SHeean. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Spain and the Riff. By Jean and Jerome Taaraup. Faber 
and Gwyer. 3s. 6d. 


It is easy to be wise after the event, and no one finds it easier 
than writers for the daily press. But when journalists pu 
books and the publication is delayed for several months, by 
general strikes, or for other causes, we perceive with startling 
clearness that before the event even the most disting 
journalist is no wiser than the rest of us. Thus, while the 
brothers Tharaud, of Parisian fame, were investigating the 
Riff question from the Madrid end, and were being assured by 
General Primo de Rivera that he had no intention of * recom: 
mencing the conquest of Morocco,” which would, in his opinio®, 


* If the Love-Letters of Homer are ever discovered, we hope they 
will be suppressed. 
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be “a mad enterprise” ; and while the adventurous American, 
Mr. Vincent Sheean, was wandering about in the Riff country 
itself, listening to the Riffi chief's protestations of friendship for 
France, and recording his own firm impression that the Riff was 
yunconquerable—at this very moment Abdel Krim, the only 
person who knew what was about to happen, was preparing in 
secret for his fatal attack upon the French, which has at last 
made the conquest of the Riff at any rate a possibility. It is a 
feather in Mr. Sheean’s cap that, with every circumstance against 
him—he could not speak the language and had lost nearly all 
his money—he succeeded in penetrating to Ajdir and interview- 
ing Abdel Krim himself. But the value of the interview is 
considerably diminished by the fact that he had to hand in his 
questions the night before, and that Abdel Krim, having read 
his carefully prepared replies, immediately closed the conversa- 
tion. In fact, the wily chieftain said singularly little. “* The 
pan-Islamic movement does not exist,” he roundly declared ; 
and pointed out, reasonably enough, that “the geographic 
conditions of northern Africa made any systematic communi- 
cation between the Islamic communities impossible.” He 
demanded “‘ independence and national sovereignty’ for the 
Riff, and that “ all territory from the Melilla zone to the zones 
of Ceuta and Tangier shall be attributed to the Riff.’ Spain 
must surrender her “ so-called protectorate.” As to the French 
(against whom he opened hostilities almost before Mr. Sheean 
had recrossed the frontier) : 

To me, war with France is inconceivable, unless we are attacked. 

If we are attacked, we shall defend ourselves, but that eventuality 

is too remote to be contemplated. We extend a friendly hand to 

France, and we sincerely hope our friendship will be accepted. 

Certain stipulations must be fulfilled, however. Frontier skirmishes 

can be avoided by only one means—that is, by regular delimitation 

of the frontiers. 

That was good propaganda for New York in the circumstances. 
Abdel Krim had rescued Mr. Sheean from the Metalsa Arabs 
(who were blackmailing him), and had brought him to Ajdir 
as his guest on purpose to talk to him like this. As Mr. Sheean 
says, he is plainly “‘no barbarian, and no fool.” 

In Mr. Sheean’s opinion, in December, 1925, the whole future 
of the Riff question was bound up with the personality of Moham- 
med Adbel Krim. In a country where no Islamic leader had 
appeared for many decades, he succeeded in creating a legend. 
He was not the brains of the movement : that part is assigned to 
his younger brother. But “the legend was a vital necessity ; 
the elder Abdel Krim supplied it, and the younger supplied the 
reality to maintain it.” And now the legend has gone. On the 
other hand, Marshal Lyautey has gone too. Lyautey is the hero 
of all three of these writers. The brothers Tharaud attribute 
any success France may have achieved in Morocco to Lyautey’s 
conciliatory native policy, and quote the King of Spain as saying, 
“What we Spaniards need is a Lyautey of our own.” Mr. 
Sheean calls him “ the greatest single force so far employed in 
the process of extending the boundaries of Western civilisation 
south of the Mediterranean.” His presence in Morocco was 
“providential”” from the French point of view; but “if God, 
or the myopic politicians in Paris, remove him from the scene "— 
well, anything may happen! So we are left wondering. 

It should be added, in regard to Mr. Sheean’s book, that, 
though he seems to have had his leg pulled more than once 
during his sojourn among the simple Riffi, he always preserved a 
strictly impartial attitude of mind and a native sense of humour ; 
so that his frank and lively narrative is often as instructive as it 
is readable. If the Spanish prisoners were ill-treated he saw 
nothing of it; but he did see a party of about a hundred of 
them who had just been marched, under a Riffi guard, straight 
across that Tetuan-Tangier road where the Spanish were sup- 
posed to have put down “a cordon of steel”! He crossed it 
himself soon afterwards, and at an earlier date sailed from the 
Beni Boufra country to Wad Lau in spite of the naval blockade. 
He heard of only one female prisoner at Ajdir, “who had been 
a damsel of easy virtue before the Riffi captured her from an 
officers’ cabaret,”” and whose only complaint was that she was 
no longer allowed to pursue her trade. On the burning question 
of where the Riffi get their supplies from, Mr. Sheean says that 
nearly all the rifles he saw were Spanish (obviously captured) 
and the remainder chiefly French. Abdel Krim’s war-chest re- 
mained a mystery to him; but he thinks it “ more than likely” 
that the money came from Germany, since it certainly did not 
come from Soviet Russia or England, and the French Com- 
munists have only given “ minor financial aid.” 

Both translator and publisher have done well for the Tharauds’ 
little book, which would have been of great interest if it had 

’ppeared six months ago. As it is, we turn from its belated 





references to the Riff ouestion to the interview with the King, in 
which his Majesty w.* pressed for his real opinion about the 
Dictator of Spain. He praised General Primo de Rivera, of 
course ; but M. Tharaud—was it Jean or Jerome ?—looked 
carefully into his eyes as he talked and “did not find there any 
very profound bitterness.” But Jean—or Jerome ?—was ready 
with a subtler move: 

His eye lighted up when I told him that, even in the opinion 
of those who were fighting against the Directory, it was he who 
was the sole master of the hour, the real strength of Spain. He 
made no answer, but his very silence was singularly eloquent. 


It sounds absurd, but one would sooner have believed an 
American journalist here. 


WALPOLIANA 


Satirical Poems of the Rev. William Mason. With Notes by 
Horace Wa.LpPpoLte. Edited by Pacer Toynses, M.A., 
D.Litt. Oxford University Press. 42s. 


The Temple of Fame has many mansions, but not so many 
as Horace Walpole must have supposed. He was confident, for 
instance, that therein the satirical poems of the Reverend William 
Mason “will be for ever preserved.” But in vain do we peer 
into the repositories of the Temple, in vain listen for some 
response to our invocation of the name of Mr. Mason. The 
answering silence is unmistakable. Echo brings back no mention 
of his Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers, his Ode to Mr. 
Pinchbeck on his Newly Invented Patent Candle Snuffers, or 
even his odes to Sir Fletcher Norton or the Naval Officers of Great 
Britain. . . . Yet of the first-named Walpole wrote in 1773, that 
he was “‘ going mad about it.”” He laughed till he cried, and the 
oftener he read it the better he liked it, and King George the 
Third flung it down in a passion, and Walpole was greatly 
flattered, though a little apprehensive, when this potent 
anonymous Epistle was fathered upon his own modest pen. 
Then there were later works, and four years later he was writing 
to the reverend satirist : 

I think you are too difficult about the Ode and the Epistle to 

Shebbeare, which will survive when all our trash is forgotten. What 

do you think of the immortal lines on Cox’s Museum ? 


Out of these silent recesses of the Temple of Fame and Cox’s 
Museum comes an overpowering sense of the transience of 
fashionable celebrity. 

The truth is that it requires a great deal of editing to make 
the Reverend William Mason’s poems readable for our self- 
absorbed generation. However, Horace Walpole and Mr. Paget 
Toynbee (those inseparable names) have combined to preserve 
them with as much of their original vitality as possible. Walpole 
began for Mason's sake; Mr. Toynbee, no doubt, went on for 
Walpole’s. The result is a nobly-produced volume, conceived 
in one of those moods of typographical spaciousness and 
generosity which only one of the great University presses can 
afford, and a characteristically enthusiastic piece of editing on 
the part of Mr. Toynbee. 

In 1779 Walpole set about writing a commentary and notes 
on Mason’s poems. His manuscript was missing until Mr. 
Toynbee found it among the Walpoliana of Sir Francis Waller, 
whose collection was sold in 1921; it is now at Harvard—and 
it is amusing to note, from Mr. Toynbee’s data, that its transfer 
brought a profit to the dealers of nearly 230%. The commentary 
is interesting not only for its own sake, but as affording Mr. 
Toynbee an opportunity of demonstrating that Mason actually 
was the author of these much-discussed poems—their authorship 
has been otherwise attributed—and that Walpole, though con- 
cealing the fact from his other correspondents, was in close 
touch with Mason while they were being composed. And if the 
reader cares to study the poems, with the aid of Walpole’s 
notes on Mason and Toynbee’s notes on both, he will certainly 
be able to appreciate their lively appeal to their original public. 

But he may well be tempted to dip for the more accidental 
plums of Walpole’s gossip and taste. His voice, here as in his 
letters, is unhesitating and unmistakable. It is refreshing to 
hear him round upon Doctor Johnson, coupling that august 
name with that of “* Ossian” Macpherson (or “ MacHomer "’) 
as mere “ prostitute hirelings,” or commenting rather sharply 
on the brothers Adam, whose name to a later taste is all but 
sacrosanct, thus: 

The streets which they erected on the banks of the Thames 
behind the Strand, they named in honour of themselves the 
Adelphi-buildings, and they are a monument of their bad taste, 

tho they did not want Taste in many of their designs; thro pre- 
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tending to correct Lord Burlington and Mr. Kent, who had erred 
by too much ponderosity, the Adams fell into a style that was as 
trifling and insubstantial in the other extreme. 


And there is an extended and very interesting note on 
“ Capability” Brown, the garden designer, in which Walpole 
considers the fluctuations and vagaries of “true Taste” in 
the laying-out of grounds, and goes on rather unexpectedly to 
explain how “ the English Taste in Gardening is . . . the growth 
of the English Constitution, and must perish with it.” The 
theme is argued at some length, with great vivacity and con- 
siderable force: 

Let it be considered that the Composition of our Gardens depends 
on wealth, on extended possession, on the beauties and animation 
of Agriculture, Farming, and Navigation. Walls are thrown 
down to admit the prospect of inclosures, villages, great roads 
and moving life. What would be the View from a Nobleman’s 
garden in an arbitrary monarchy, if views of the country were 
called in ?—Desolation, poverty, misery; barren rocks, and 
plains covered with thistles ... 


The whole passage is well worth the attention of prospective 
historians of Taste, and all who can find in great gardens a 
quickening of the historical sense. 


BIRTH CONTROL AND THE DOCTOR 


Birth Control and the State: a Plea and a Forecast. By C. P. 
BLackER. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


In this little book, six inches by four with ninety-five wide 
margined pages of bold and agreeably spaced type, Mr. Blacker 
has not only essayed to marshal the arguments for and against 
contraception but has also discussed the even more debatable 
question of compulsory eugenic mating, arriving at the con- 
clusion that the control of birth should rest in the hands of the 
medical profession throughout the world. Needless to say Mr. 
Blacker is himself a medical man. 

The lay reader acquainted with the subject will not have read 
very far into Mr. Blacker’s argument before seeing that he 
assumes four things, the method of contraception, the diagnosis 
of physiological fitness, the practice of contraception, and 
compulsory eugenic mating, as all lying equally within the 
exclusive province of the medical profession. To this assumption 
the layman will certainly not assent. In the method of con- 
traception the medical man is, or should be, our best guide. 
In the diagnosis of physiological fitness he must be perforce 
our only guide. But we are not likely to accept him as a dictator 
with regard to the use of contraceptives; nor is it probable 
that if ever compulsory eugenics became practicable politics 
its control would be placed in the hands of the medical pro- 
fession. Why should it be? Is the medical man necessarily 
the best judge of what constitutes a valuable citizen? If he is, 
then to put it bluntly why is not the stock-breeder necessarily 
‘“‘avet’’? There may be, indeed there probably are, physical 
conditions which should be absolutely condemnatory of mating ; 
but the world would be a poorer place to live in to-day if only 
the physically fit, in a medical sense, had been permitted to 
mate. Epileptics, consumptives, alcoholics, cripples, and even 
men clearly certifiable as lunatics, have made imperishable 
contributions to the common stock of wisdom and knowledge 
and culture. 

Eugenics is not the simple matter of physical and psychical 
diagnosis that your medical man would professionally assume. 
The breeder of animals knows what he wants: speed or strength ; 
wool or meat; fur or feather ; eggs or milk ; ability to thrive 
in this or that climate, in this or that environment. The breeder 
of human beings, if such an one there should ever be, would he 
know what was wanted and how would he get it if he did? 
Would all trades and professions, arts and crafts and labours, 
be as hereditary as the qualities which it would be assumed 
should go to their practice? And even if the practical eugenist 
knew what was wanted, and how it could be obtained, could he 
possibly know what was needed? For what we want and what 
we need are not the same thing. The world as it is muddles 
along with its averages; the plain man, the man in the street, 
the working man, the middle classes, and so on. But it pro- 
gresses because of its “sports”; its geniuses who refuse to 
fit into the grooves or to walk in the ruts; men who invent 
things, machines and policies and philosophies that alter 
societies out of all recognition. How would you breed for a 


** sport,” save by the same haphazard method of chance attrac- 
tion and unfettered choice that now prevails? Moreover, what 
community ever desired the birth of unusual men, or welcomed 
them when they appeared? Persecution. derision and ostracism, 


—e 


with, perhaps, a belated canonisation, is the lot of the saint 
and the seer, the pioncer and the reformer. Imagine the medica] 

_ profession deliberately endeavouring to breed a bone setter to 
teach surgery its business! Happily Mr. Blacker’s medically 
supervised Utopia lies in the dim and distant future, or jp 
Nebraska, which is in America. 

As for the immediate problem of birth-control, it is not really 
a problem at all, for to state it is to state its solution. Contra. 
ception is not a new or strange idea, nor is Dr. Marie Stopes, 
as Mr. Blacker strangely asserts, its pioneer. It is a practice 
very common in all the classes that know of it. It is not prim. 
arily a moral, religious, political or politico-economical problem, 
it is essentially a problem of domestic economy. Contraception 
limits the families of the intelligent to their ability to support 
them. It is adopted also and naturally by selfish and self- 
indulgent people, but would any professed eugenist deny that 
that is to the good? The only people in this country to-day, 
apart from those who have religious scruples, who do not limit 
their families to their incomes are the criminally reckless or 
those who do not know how. 

Mr. Blacker is evidently not a little worried about the political 
and economic aspects of a declining birth-rate in this country. 
At the moment, however, the expression of a fear that we may 
not have a sufficient number of young men for the next great 
war, a sufficient number of cheap workers for the eventual 
revival of trade, or a sufficient number of “ specials” for the 
next general strike, would denote the lack of a sense either of 
humanity or of humour. 

If Mr. Blacker looks forward to a time when the medical pro- 
fession will control the mating of mankind, he also seems to 
suggest that pending that nebulous era the medical profession 
should have control of the advertisement of contraception and, 
presumably, over the purchase of contraceptives. Now it is 
highly desirable that the medical profession should advise the 
laity in this matter of contraception, and that it should make 
every endeavour to discover and popularise the best and most 
effective kinds of contraceptive. But it would be outrageous 
that they should be given a legal monopoly of prescription. 
Medicine is a noble profession and a hand-to-mouth art that 
becomes yearly more scientific ; but it is also a very jealous 
trade-union, and it is not always quite clear from which premises 
it is arguing. Mr. Blacker calls his stimulating and provocative 
little book Birth Control and the State. One can almost hear the 
Medical Council saying: “‘ L’état, c’est moi.” 


BROKENBROW 


Brokenbrow. By Ernst Totter. Translated by Vera MENDEL, 
with drawings by Georc Grosz. Nonesuch Press. 6s. 


Of the younger contemporary German dramatists Herr 
Toller is the best known in this country, and Hinkemann 
(Brokenbrow) is the second of his plays to be translated. The 
play had a considerable succés de scandale when first produced in 
Vienna three years ago. It had the advantage of an admirable 
east, of bands of infuriated Hackenkreuzlers thundering on the 
theatre doors, and of an audience in an extreme state of political 
excitement, t”.ough the gravity of the atmosphere was some- 
what lightened by the spectacle of a theatreful of gesticulating 
men shouting, ** Keep calm, the women and children ! ” to rows 
of placid ladies in their seats. Brokenbrow, however, in common 
with other productions of this school of dramatists, offers no 
resistance to criticism when printed and read. Herr Toller is a 
man of sincere and magnanimous mind ; he has been in prison 
for some years (in a country where political assassins of the 
opposite party have frequently escaped justice), and his natural 
oratorical gifts, denied their normal outlet, have found expression 
in the writing of plays. But sincerity and an oratorical gift do 
not get a playwright very far, and Herr Toller’s plays, while they 
may derive a certain propagandist value from their political 
associations, are dramatically negligible. ‘ 

The incidents of this play are simple. Brokenbrow 1s 4 
married worker returned from the war, where he received 4 
wound that has made him a eunuch. He is presented as a man 
of simple, honest and compassionate character. Unable to find 
other work he is engaged by the showman of a circus as a strong 
man, his turn consisting in biting the throats of rats and mice 
and swallowing their blood. Meanwhile his wife Maggie, who 
loves him, yields to her natural desires, and is seduced by 
Rooster, a friend of Brokenbrow’s. In company with her lover 
she visits the circus, sees Brokenbrow’s performance, of which 
he had kept her in ignorance, and is overwhelmed by remorse. 
After the performance Brokenbrow and Rooster happen to meet 
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at a working-men’s café, where various types of workers are 
ted discussing the means of bringing about the new world 
which will mean happiness for all. Rooster tells Brokenbrow of 
his wife’s infidelity, adding that she was consumed by laughter 
at his turn, and winds up by informing the company of his 
jnfirmity and his present means of livelihood. There is a general 
burst of laughter, Brokenbrow breaks into a denunciation of the 
hypocrisy and misery of the world, and staggers out through 
the streets in a delirious nightmare, the scenes of which are im- 
pressionistically reproduced on the stage. He arrives home, 
having bought in a shop on the way a phallus, to which he prays. 
ie comes in, begs forgiveness, and paints the new life of 
happiness they will lead ; but Brokenbrow has lost his illusions, 
without which no man can live, and repulses her ; she goes out, 
jumps from a window, and the curtain falls on Brokenbrow, 
useless for life and too weak to die, apostrophising fate beside 
the dead body of his wife. 

Criticism of this kind of dramatic writing is neither possible 
nor necessary, since its aim is the orator’s, not the awakening of 
our dramatic imagination, but the excitement of our immediate 
emotions ; and in proportion as it does this it is successful. The 
emotions that move us now, however, are unlikely to be the 
emotions that will move us a month or a year hence ; and it is 
difficult to see the use of presenting before an English audience 
in 1926 a piece of rhetoric effective in so far as it corresponded 
to the emotions of Germany in 1923. In the English translation, 
for example, the fact that the hero symbolises Germany broken 
by the war—a main motive of the play, and the cause of its 
original success—is entirely lost sight of. The play is pleasantly 
printed and competently translated, though the difficulties 
inherent in the translation of generalised symbolic drama are 
not solved. Brokenbrow is a somewhat inadequate rendering 
of Hinkemann ; and the use throughout of English names and 
English topical references, in conjunction with German illustra- 
tions and allusions to the French bullet that castrated Broken- 
brow, only thickens the imaginative fog in which such pro- 
ductions move. 


POETRY AND AMERICA 


Modern American Poetry. Edited by Louis UNTERMEYER. Cape. 
15s. 

“The eternal antiseptic models”—those are what Walt 
Whitman, nearly fifty years ago, was summoning the unborn 
poets of the new America to hold up. “A race of giant bards,” 
he espied in the future ; and they were to 

hold up high to eyes of land and race the eternal antiseptic 

models, and to dauntlessly confront greed, injustice, and all forms 

of that wiliness and tyranny whose roots never die . . . to counter- 

act dangers, immensest ones, already looming in America . . . 


That was written in 1880. Mr. Untermeyer’s anthology, in its 
latest expanded form, would give anyone plenty of material to 
measure up that prophecy, among many others, of Whitman's. 

There are six hundred pages in it. There are four hundred 
and eighty poems. There are one hundred and thirty-three 
poets. So it might be inferred, almost without reading all the 
poems and all the biographical notes, that Mr. Untermeyer has 
a kind heart. A closer examination will show that he has. 
Of all anthologists he must surely be the most appreciative, the 
quickest to enjoy himself, the most eager in his frequent convic- 
tion that Mr. So-and-so or Miss Such-and-such “ will not readily 
be forgotten.” His huge hortus siccus is a very serviceable 
piece of documentation. 

But how is one to measure its worth? We cannot all just 
have kind hearts. It is bewildering to be faced all at once by, 
say, the recluse mystic, Emily Dickinson, and Joaquin Miller, 
the pseudo-frontiersman who clumped his hip-boots into Rossetti’s 
studio and the fascinated London drawing-rooms of 1871; by 
the massive Chicago engine-beats of Carl Sandburg : 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling laughter of Youth, half- 
naked, sweating, proud to be Hog Butcher, Tool Maker, Stacker 
of Wheat, Player with Railroads and Freight Handler to the Nation. 


—and the hokku-like whisperings of Adelaide Crapsey : 

Listen . . . 

With faint dry sound, 

Like steps of passing ghosts, 

The leaves, frost-crisped, break from the trees 

And fall. 
—by the massed figures of Vachel Lindsay, T. S. Eliot, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, George Santayana, E. E. Cummings, 
Robert Frost, and a picking from fearsome “ cheerful ” poets 


like James Whitcomb Riley or H. C. Bunner, who recall, to the 
Old World ear at least, the worst excesses of the parish concert 
recitation. 

At any rate, the claim that this poetry is American is justified. 
It would be hard to find a dozen poets in the whole hundred and 
thirty-three (barring three or four immature children and girls 
added for up-to-dateness’ sake at the end), whose work has not 
the unmistakable stamp of nationality. It is a commonplace 
nowadays that American literature has shaken free at last from 
the colonial and New England traditions, and one could hardly 
find a better ready-made proof than this collection of poetry. 

But freed itself for what? The ghost of Whitman, wetting 
a sturdy thumb, might flick over a good many of these six hun- 
dred pages before finding any of the great antiseptic models he 
called for. He would find still a fairly high incidence of some- 
thing he was particularly impatient with—‘ that modern 
zsthetic contagion, the beauty disease.”’ It was the besetting 
vice of Amy Lowell’s verse : 


When night drifts along the streets of the city, 
And sifts down between the uneven roofs, 

My mind begins to peek and peer. 

It plays at ball in odd, blue Chinese gradens, 
And shakes wrought dice-cups in Pagan temples 
Amid the broken flutings of white pillars . . . etc. 


We fidget under the preciosity of those “odd” gardens, the 
“wrought” dice-cups, the orthodox ruined temples ; from exotic 
titillations it is refreshing to turn to the ballads of William Rose 
Benet, who has a remarkable gift for swinging, sonorous gran- 
deurs (as in ** Merchants from Cathay,” in an early Chestertonian 
manner), but does it all with the air of seeing the humour of 
them. But he would find few traces of those scourging singers 
he looked for, the intransigeant enemies of corruption and 
hypocrisy and gross materialism. The great cleansing element 
of satire is deficient in the main body of this modern American 
poetry. Revolt is there, often enough; but almost always it 
burns up ina flame that is only self-consuming (as in Giovannitti), 
or seeks escape merely through a rebellious technique (as in 
E. E. Cummings). O for an American Byron to clear the air! 

Two points of Americanism are worth drawing attention to. 
One is the extent to which the figure of Abraham Lincoln has 
attracted the imagination of a generation of poets that grew to 
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maturity after the dust of the Civil War had settled. Seven 
poets of note in this anthology have taken Lincoln as a theme : 
Edwin Markham, E. A. Robinson, Edgar Lee Masters (indirectly, 
but very effectively), Vachel Lindsay, James Oppenheim, 
Witter Bynner, and (with conspicuous success) John Gould 
Fletcher. And it is worth remembering that the most ambitious 
epic of Lincoln’s life yet attempted is the biography, the opening 
of which lately appeared, by Carl Sandburg, himself one of the 
most potent writers here represented. Here, it may be, is a 
partial fulfilling of another of Whitman’s prophecies, when he 
said that 
What the ancient siege of Ilium, and the puissance of Hector’s 
and Agamemnon’s warriors proved to Hellenic art and literature, 
and all art and literature since, may prove the war of attempted 
secession of 1861-65 to the future esthetics, drama, romance, 
poems of the United States. 


The other point is one which the present expanded edition of 
Mr. Untermayer’s collection brings out very noticeably: the 
growing quantity and the widening scope of American Negro 
poetry. In this connection the reader will find three or four 
names well worth remembering. 


A NEGLECTED COMPOSER 


Carlo Gesualdo. By Cecit Gray and Puiuie HEsELTINE, Kegan 
Paul. 8s. 6d, 

This competent and interesting book is divided into three 
distinct parts. In the first Mr. Gray deals with the life of 
Gesualdo, in the second with that aspect of his personality 
connected with his murder of his wife, and in the third Mr. 
Heseltine estimates his value as a composer. 

Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa, does not seem to have 
been in any sense an amiable character. Mr. Gray sees in him 
a type of decadent aristocrat, neurotic, of great sensibility and 
liable to uncontrolled passions. His life is one of no outstanding 
interest, and his murder of his wife, whom he surprised with a 
lover, is of the conventional, operatic kind so common at that 
period in Italy. After his wife’s death he married again and 
settled down to musical composition, in which it is easy to 
distinguish the self-torturing quality of his strange nature. 
He seems to have collected round him a sort of academy of 
musicians, similar to the famous camerata of Count Bardi in 
Florence at the same time. Tasso was of this band. 

The second part of the book, in which an attempt is made to 
exalt Gesualdo’s qualities as a murderer (considered, after De 
Quincey, as an artist) is, we feel justified in saying, tiresome and 
facetious, as are also the two wretched limericks that stand as 
mottoes to the first and third sections of the book. The subject 
is interesting enough to be treated in a spirit of unenlivened 
seriousness, and we cannot understand why Mr. Gray has 
thought fit to add humorous ornament of a poor quality. The 
whole of the second part of the book may therefore with profit 
be omitted in reading. 

Mr. Heseltine’s discussion of Gesualdo’s music forms by far 
the most interesting and important section. He begins with an 
elaborate, but clear, account of the development of harmony 
from the Greeks to the time of Gesualdo, and has much to say 
of early music that is instructive and remarkable. It is, for 
instance, insufficiently realised that “‘ the florid, dramatically- 
expressive rhapsodical style of writing for the voice with an 
instrumental accompaniment was already flourishing in the 
Middle Ages.” In the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
the feeling for exact tonality was far stronger amongst musicians 
than it afterwards became, and for some time after keyed instru- 
ments had been introduced, the difference between G sharp and 
A flat was clearly distinguished. The coming of these instru- 
ments also undoubtedly gave birth to the realisation of chords 
in the minds of composer ; beforehand music had been regarded 
entirely horizontally—as parallel streams of melody. To Gesu- 
aldo and the other great madrigalists of his period (Cipriano de 
Rore, Luca Marenzio, Orlando di Lasso) is owing a new sensi- 
bility to chromatic harmony as a means of expressing the most 
delicate shades of emotion. In a very illuminating parallel 
Mr. Heseltine shows the harmonic kinship between the beginning 
of Gesualdo’s Moro lasso al mio duolo, the “ kiss” motif at the 
end of Die Walkiire, and a passage in Delius’s On Craig Dhu. 
Nowadays, again, a reaction from the diatonic style of the 
Romantic period in the last century is seen in the very special 
chromaticism of Busoni’s music. Here, a curiously attractive 


dry quality is imparted by a system of harmony (derived directly 
from Bach, in whom it is less apparent), in which the major and 
minor of the same key appear side by side in the polyphonic 


texture. This system is the most distinctive characteristic of 
Gesualdo’s music, and that which gives it its most expressive 
qualities. Chromaticism was at that time used chiefly to express 
pain, doubt, and sorrow, and it is these emotions which Gesualdo 
renders with such marvellous poignancy and originality. Hig 
music has, too, a curious unearthly quality—icily passionate ; 
he expresses the fear of Death as no other composer, until 
Wagner, was able todo. It is now up to some madrigal society 
(why not the English Singers ?) to sing us some of his works. 


ELIZABETH AND A SWEDISH 
PRINCESS 


Queen Elizabeth and a Swedish Princess, Edited by Eruey 
Seaton. Etchells and Macdonald. 15s. 

Princess Cecilia Vasa, the daughter of Gustavus I, Kinge of 
Sweden, Goths and Vandales and his second wife, Margaret 
Lejonhusvid, was, in 1564, at the time of this narrative, a some- 
what truculent young woman about twenty-four years of age, 
Her father had been dead four years, and his son Erik XIV. 
reigned in his stead. Sweden bored the Princess Cecilia. The 
Court was, she thought, extremely dull. Small wonder that she 
wished to run away and enter the service of Queen Elizabeth, 
for ever since her childhood she had brooded romantically upon 
England, picking up scraps of gossip from English travellers, 
tripping and stumbling over the incongruous words, and studying 
the language as best she could. And when another brother, 
Duke John of Finland, returned from an embassy to this Elysium 
of her dreams, where he had attempted to arrange a marriage 
between King Erik and the great Queen, his tales of Tudor 
grandeur developed in her passionate heart such a “ secrete 
Love and singular admiratione” of this wonderful “ Sove- 
reigne,”’ that it appeared “ loste labour what so ever was per- 
suaded to dissaude her settled mind.” Yet her family argued 
incessantly. War with Denmark was imminent, they said. 
Moreover, the King was of opinion that the “* pernicious aire of 
the bitter wynter” and the boisterous waves made travelling 
unsafe for any unprotected lady. ... Suddenly his wily 
sister saw a rift in the clouds. She would marry without delay 
her insignificant suitor Christopher, Margrave of Baden-Rode- 
machern. A dutiful wife would naturally wish to visit her 
husband’s country, and from Germany, unbeknown to her 
brothers, she could escape to England. Thus, on November 
12th, 1564, the newly married pair started on a perilous journey 
which almost surpasses the bounds of the credible, only in 
September reaching Calais, whence, after twice being turned 
back by contrary winds they were brought safely to Dover “ not- 
withstandinge the tempestuous sea.” Cecilia was, it is recorded, 
seated upon the hatches, alternately taunting sea-sick pas- 
sengers, and chanting the “‘ Englishe psalmes of David,” while 
her six bewildered ladies, clad in scarlet silk, drooped beside her. 
Shortly after landing she was delivered of a son. 

These adventurous foreigners started under splendid auspices, 
the Queen establishing them at Bedford House, and pensioning 
the surprised and delighted Margrave. The royal ladics became 
inseparable. Compliments unnumbered were exchanged, Joustes 
and Masques were visited together. This was entirely to 
Cecilia's liking, who now, with some disloyalty, urged Leicester's 
suit instead of her brother’s. She wasted no time, either, in 
replenishing her wardrobe, and, without exactly knowing how, 
got deeply into debt. London, at that period, was stuffed with 
treasures, for “no people in the world is so curious in new 
fashions as they of England be,” there were “ tufted taffeties,” 
there were “ branched sattins,”” there were gauntlets em- 
broidered with “* Venis golde and much perfumed ” ; there were 
painted lutes. All these things the improvident Swede bought 
with an almost unnatural fever, for this arrogant daughter of 8 
great Medieval King knew nothing of creditors, and would not, 
she expostulated, be treated as a private person. . . . Never- 
theless complaints poured in, the Margrave was already im- 
prisoned for debt, and the super-afflicted Cecilia, now penniless, 
threw herself on the mercy of the Queen’s private alchemist 
“Cornelius Alvetanus,” who swore on the holy gospels to 
provide her with £10,000. Rumours of this agreement reached 
his royal mistress. Furthermore, Cecil hinted that the Princess 
met the adept not infrequently at the Red Bull. , .. There 
were, it appears, unpleasant stories. Elizabeth, without com- 
passion, got rid of her in the twinkling of aneye. The Margrave, 
looking like his own ghost, had already fled the country, when his 
wife in high dudgeon set sail for her native land. 

We are deeply indebted to Miss Ethel Seaton for giving us the 
opportunity of reading Queen Elizabeth and a Swedish Princess, 
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ST. FRANCIS of ASSISI 





———— 


In The Temple Classics = 


Four volumes: (1) The Little Flowers of St. 
Francis—(2) The Legend of St. Francis, by 
the Three Companions—(3) The Mirror of 
Perfection—(4) Sacrum Commercium, the 
Converse of Francis and his Sons with Holy 
Poverty. Cloth, each 2s. net. 


, . 
In Everyman’s Library 
In one volume: The Little Flowers, The 
Mirror of Perfection, and St. Bonaventura’s 
Life of St. Francis. Limp Paste Grain Leather. 
3s. 6d. net; Library Binding, 3s. net; Cloth, 
2s. net. 


Etc. 


The Coming of 


the Friars Minor 
to England and Germany 


Being the Chronicles of Tuomas or Ecctestow 
and Jorpan or Grano. Translated by Exuma 
Gurnry Satter. Founded by St. Francis of 
Assisi in 1209, the Grey Friars or Minorites 
came to England in 1224 and made founda- 
tions at Canterbury, London, and Oxford; and 
it is of these early years that Thomas of 
Eccleston and Jordan of Giano tell. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


WAYS OF ESCAPE 
By NOEL FORREST. 7/6 net 


Universe: “ This is one of two novels of this year that 
has kept us alert and interested from the first page to the 
last. . . . The book is intimately detailed and quite un- 
sparing, yet it pris from A to end. It does not 
talk about people and problems. e {People live and the 
problems become ours and everyman's,” 


A SON OF THE HOUSE 


By A. R. WEEKES. 7/6 net 


Spectator: “This is a novel of a definitely superior 
order, one which is worth — seriously and then 
recommending afterwards. . g, many credible, like- 
able and natural people have not enlivened the pages of 
any novel lately, nor has so human and enduring a tale 
been so well told.” 


CARTERET’S CURE 
By RICHARD KEVERNE. 7/6 net 


Spectator: “ Amidst the flood of ingenious thrillers 
which is enlivening this late summer publishing season, it 
is refreshing to come across a volume in whic character 
drawing plays as much part as incident. There is no 
want of adventures, and of thrills in this story.” 


RICHARD, MYRTLE AND I 
By STEPHEN HUDSON. 7/6 net 


Morning Post: “Mr. Hudson's genius is subtle and 
elusive, and his use of the novel as a medium for a 
penetrating and incisive study of the artist's temperament 
is correspondingly delicate. . . . . He has produced 

a really remarkable book. . . . . In a sense the book 
is a spiritual suteblography ; it is one in which every true 
artist will find some revelation of himself.” 
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which ingenuous narrative, written by one James Bell, a cop. 
temporary, has all too long been lost in the Elizabethan lumber. 
room. We obtain from it a personal impression of the 
which should appeal not only to scholars but to every intelligent 
reader. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


William Booth : Founder of the Salvation Army. By Haron Bega, 
Macmillan. Two vols. 12s. 6d. 

The enterprise of bringing out Mr. Begbie’s Life of General Booth, 
in abridged form and in two convenient volumes, was well worth 
while, for the founder of the Salvation Army was one of the great 
personal forces of his time and must be treated as very important 
by the social historian of the later Victorian age. Mr. Begbie has a 
remarkable story to tell, and he has done it competently, although 
with the slapdash emphasis and sentimentality that belongs to his 
popular manner. William Booth, as a person and an influence, is of 
interest far beyond the borders of the movement he built up. It jg 
plain that a man of his towering egoism and will power could not 
have been kept within the frontiers of Methodism. He would 
inevitably have broken bounds; and it must be counted a good thi 
for England that his evangelism took shape as an assault upon the 
indescribable horrors of London and the great industrial towns 
upon which Victorian prosperity and respectability were based, 
Mr. Begbie’s narrative brings out several aspects of the Salvation 
Army’s crusade which present-day readers have forgotten or have 
never known : for example, the importance of Mrs. Booth, the extra. 
ordinary ferocity of the hooligan resistance to the Army, and the 
vindictiveness of many magistrates. There is also the very interesting 
fact that General Booth, who, when the Darkest England scheme was 
launched, seemed to have become convinced that social Christianity 
was the paramount need, swung back in his old age to the original 
Salvationism. The story of that astonishing old age is, on the whole, 
distressing. Several of the General’s children broke away from him; 
he surrendered in some degree to the patronage of the highly placed, 
and, even after he lost his sight, he kept up his pathetic world journeys, 
He had, however, won over the common people, and the demonstration 
of the London populace on the day of his funeral can never be forgotten 
by any one who witnessed it. 


Cotton Growing Countries, Present and Potential. International 
Institute of Agriculture. King. 12s. 6d. 

The first issue of this statistical and informative survey appeared 
in 1922; but the new issue is much larger and fuller. It provides an 
almost complete guide to the world production, import, export, and 
consumption of raw cotton, showing the relative importance of the 
various sources of supply. Among other points, it serves to bring out 
the increasing importance of cotton growing countries other than the 
United States, India and Egypt, and the very wide area from which, 
despite the predominance of the United States, the world’s exportable 
surplus of cotton is in fact already drawn. 


Banking Policy and the Price Level. By D. H. Roserrson. King. 
5s. 

Mr. Robertson seeks to disarm criticism in his introduction by 
defending the highly theoretical and abstract treatment adopted 
in this book. ‘“‘I want the bare bones to stand out strongly,” he 
says; and accordingly he reduces illustration and concrete discussion 
to a bare minimum. The result, as might be expected, is a book 
which makes up for its brevity by being quite extraordinarily difficult 
to read. It bristles with the curves, the mathematical demonstra- 
tions, and the new technical terms beloved of the Cambridge school 
of economists. This might be forgiven if it really got anywhere 
in the end. But does it? Mr. Robertson has no difficulty in showing 
that, of fluctuations in industrial output, some are far more deeply 
embedded than others in the economic system, and that a mere 
stabilisation of output would not cure our industrial troubles. He 
shows further that the same considerations apply to the price-level, 
and that some sort of rhythmical movement in both output and 
prices is almost a logical consequence of the economic laws which 
govern our present systems of production. But who, except & few 
currency cranks, doubts these conclusions ? And could they not 
have been expressed, without any loss of accuracy, in more intelli- 
gible language ? A good deal of Mr. Robertson’s imposing structure 
of curves and technical terms seems to us to be mere parade, adding 
nothing to the force of his argument. 


Some Dickens Women. By Epwin Caartes. With a Foreword 
by G. K. Cuesterton. Werner Laurie. 16s. 

Mr. Chesterton says little about this book and more about the 
author’s continuation of Edwin Drood and the jolly world Dickens 
created, which lasts well and can be discussed to any extent. Mr. 
Charles has dwelt on his stories of heroines in that spirit, being 
complimentary and reverential rather than critical. It is 4 pity 
that he finds it necessary to call Jane Austen’s Miss Bates a stilted 
wooden marionette just to praise up Mrs. Nickleby. In Nicholas 
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ROYAL 8VO. 21s. NET 


(THE COLLECTED WRITINGS & A BRIEF LIFE OF THE AUTHOR) 


MANIFESTOES 


Y 


GEORGE RADFORD 


‘FRESH LIKENESSES OF THINGS’ 





- PHILOSOPHY OF BOOKKEEPING - 
- NORTH COUNTRY SKETCHES - 

- MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS - 

- A PLAIN MAN’S FAITH - 
- SUGAR AND SPICE - 

-EDUCATION: 
- AUTOLYCUS - 
- CEREALS - 
- FISH - 

ETC. 


% 





J. M. DENT & SONS LIMITED 
ALDINE HOUSE, 10-13 BEDFORD ST. W.C. 



































FAMOUS TRIALS 
OF HISTORY ., 


The Rt. Hon. The Earl 
of Birkenhead, P.C. 


(Illus. 24/- net) 


A review by one of England’s greatest 
Lord Chancellors. 


In this book the Earl of Birkenhead in his inimitable 
manner tells the story of some of the most historic 
trials. Mary Queen of Scots, Colonel Blood, Warren 
Hastings, Captain Kidd, and Eugene Aram are some of 
the notabilities. An interesting sidelight on legai history 
during the last three hundred years. 


THE FARINGTON DIARY 
1810-1811 (Vol. VI) 


Joseph Farington, R.A. 


(Edited by James Greig.) (Illus. 21/- net) 


“There is something to interest everybody on every page, 

something, moreover, which you will find nowhere else. 

His diary is such a storehouse that we wonder how we 

could have done without it for so long.”"—Sunday Times. 

“Pick where one will, amusing anecdotes and sidelights 

on politicians, actors, artists and eminent society people 
jump to the eye.”—Daily Chronicle. 





HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row. 




















THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


Kingsway Hall Lectures—Autumn, 1926. 


The Autumn course of lectures will be held this year in the 
I Hall, Kingsway, Holborn, on _ six successive 
NESDAY evenings, beginning on Wednesday, October 20th, 

at 830 p.m. The general title of the course will be “The Shrinki 
World: Dangers and Possibilities,” and the dates, subjects an 
arranged are as follows :— 


Wednesday, October 20th.—* The Control of World Finance.” 
Rt. Hon. WILLIAM GRAHAM, 


M.P, 
Chairman: Geo. M. Gittetr, M.P., J.P. 
” October 27th.—“ The Dwarfing of E ae 


Professor ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
Chairman: Hucu Darton, M.P., D.Sc. 


” November 3rd.—* The Danger of Creed Wars.”” Hon. 
, BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 
Chairman: Mrs. Srpney Wess. 


” November 10th.—“ Voluntary Internationalism.” Rt. 
. Hon. SIDNEY WEBB, M.P. 
Chairman: Miss A. Susan Lawrence, M.P., L.C.C. 


” November 17th.—“ The Conflict of Race 
: Coleur.” S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
Chairman: Rt. Hon, Lorp Oxtvier, K.C.M.G. 


” November 24th.—“ Cultural Internationalism.” 
BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: J. B. MELvILye 


Admission will be by ticket for the course, which i 
. can be applied for at 
pan at each lecture separately. As the accommodation is imited, prefer- 
fer single .Siven to applicants for tickets for the whole course. Applications 
' tickets will therefore be reserved until October 13th, 1926, after 
“ ¢ Temaining seats will be allotted according to priority of application. 
Price of tickets for numbered and qouaavell stalis and front rows of 
 t one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single 
+ for numbered back stalls and gallery seats, twelve shillings for the 
course, A three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered back rows of 
oilery — six shillings for the course, or one shilling and sixpence for 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabi Society, 
25, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. v : 
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LTA DATA PAPAL, 


Co-operative Investment 


SMALL INVESTORS, by pooling their savings for 
investment under expert guidance, can obtain more 
advantage than by individual effort. 


The First Co-operative Investment Trust has its capital 

of over £375,000 subscribed by nearly 7,000 members, 

spread over all kinds of undertakings in all parts of 
the ~ orld. 

Dividends of 7% per annum (without deduction of tax) 

are being paid and substantial reserves have been 
built up. 


First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd. 


(Registered wnder the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts), 


Broad Street House, Lendon, E.C. 2. 
Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Capital divided into 2/- shares. 
Minimum Holding 10 shares. 
Maximum Holding 2,000 shares. 


Entrance Fee one penny per share 


WOE 








To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST 
Led., BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





Please send me a copy of the Trust’s latest Report, 
ited Accounts and list of the Investments. 
ee a 
DBBSEED  coccccccccececoceseconcnsccasbcoscoccccsnccescosesscocsocecocsoseneeeees 
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Nickleby and other of the early books of Dickens the stilted stuff 
stands out to an irritating extent. The statement that all Scott’s 
heroines are lovely ignores one of the greatest of them. We are 
glad to see Mr. Jingle and the spinster aunt again, and sorry to 
note that, so far as our experience goes, Pickwick does not appeal 
much to the rising generation. We like the comments on Dora 
and the too perfect Agnes who takes her place. The later Flora, 
like Dora, was taken from Maria Beadnell, and Mrs. Nickleby from 
Dickens’s own mother. So, thoagh both are entitled to the Tibetan 
degree of Rabs-jam-pa (verbally overflowing endlessly), they are 
essentially different. Mr. Charles does not make much of the living 
originals who had a great and not altogether happy influence on the 
women of Dickens. He had personal reasons for not being strong 
in depicting mothers. He is best at grotesques, like the glorious 
and inimitable Mrs. Gamp, of whom Mr. Charles has given us a 
generous view. Everybody, as he says, when you select from 
Dickens, wishes for something else. Mr. Chesterton regrets the 
absence of a full length of Mrs. Wilfer, and we think her daughter 
Bella as good a sketch as Dickens has made of a natural girl—wilful, 
petulant, and a little spoilt, but essentially good-hearted. We are 
with Mr. Charles in our warm appreciation of Our Mutual Friend, 
a late summer glow of the immortal humour and brightness. 


Plato’s American Republic. By Doucitas Wooprurr. Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d. 


No happier idea has so far been embodied in the To-day and To- 
morrow books than that of Mr. Douglas Woodruff, who sends Socrates, 
and with him Xantippe, on a lecture tour in the United States. 
Xantippe, naturally, is a huge success with the women’s clubs, while 
Socrates comes to grief before the Business Men’s Luncheon Club 
of Hootsville, Iowa, notwithstanding the chairman’s happy intro- 
duction of him as a man who, with his slogan of “‘ Boost Knowledge,” 
had made good in his own country. Progress and Prohibition, 
liberty and the tyranny of the majority, the college, the club, and 
the sorority, commerce, standardisation, advertising, and the card- 
index—these and many other features of the American scene come 
within the range of this skilful little exercise in the Socratic manner. 
Mr. Woodruff, like other contributors to the series, is fortunate in 
having to keep his satiric comments upon an enormous subject within 
120 small pages. As it is, he is rash enough to hazard a brief dis- 
cussion upon the deeper issues of the American Civil War, a theme 
which is continually tempting English writers into a perilous field. 
When Mr. Woodruff reproduced the newspaper account of the Hoots- 
ville luncheon he had evidently not taken note of the fact that the 
American reporter never does his job in the English fashion, and 
would not be allowed to do so if he could. In other words, this latest 
writer of Socratic dialogue shows himself to be more at home amid 
the literary ways of ancient Athens than in the daily practices of 
modern America. 

Touraine and its Chateaux. By H. Desraye. Medici Society. 
7s. 6d. 

Books published in London are not often printed in France ; but 
this is an appropriate exception ; and its format and its illustrations, 
which are inset in the text and sometimes vignetted in a style seldom 
seen nowadays in English books, are very attractive. It is of the 
essay rather than the catalogue type of guide book ; it takes in turn 
the towns and the great houses of the district, following roughly an 
itinerary from Orleans, and deals only with the main facts about them 
instead of telling the tourist the things that he had better find out for 
himself. Thus at Tours, of which so much could be said, the magni- 
ficent bridge over the Loire, with its fifteen arches dating from the 
time of Louis XV., is briefly noticed; the cathedral and the other 
ancient buildings are barely mentioned, and there is a short summary 
of the city’s long history; but the effect is to suggest to the tourist 
that here are things worth seeing and to encourage him to perceive 
behind the modern aspect of the place some of the rich pageantry of 
French history. 


The Adventurous Bowmen. By Saxton Pore. Putnam, 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Saxton Pope and his friend, Mr. Arthur Young, were keen 
archers, and it occurred to them that it would be an interesting experi- 
ment to go to Africa and shoot lions and other game with bow and 
arrow in the manner of the kings of ancient Egypt. So they set out 
from New York, with their quivers full, in the early part of 1925, 
and arrived in April on the East African estate of Mr. Leslie Simson, 
an American mining engineer who has “made a competence” and 
settled down there. Mr. Simson is stated by the author to have shot 
no less than two hundred and thirty seven lions in his time, which 
easily beats any English record, such as Lord Delamere’s fifty, or the 
paltry twenty-five of F. C. Selons. Nor were our bowmen of what Dr. 
Pope calls “ the languid British type.” They got busy at once, and, 
in the four months they were out there shot well over fifty lions and a 
prodigious number of other kinds of game. It must be admitted, 
however, that of the fifty dead lions only five or six were killed by 
bow and arrow. There were always two men with rifles in the back- 
ground, and their job was no sinecure. Against other game the 
bowmen were more successful. Their arrows, twenty-eight inches 


in length and fired from a bow of five feet six or eight inches, would 


— 


often pass clean through a deer at two hundred yards range, 
would do the same to a lion at about sixty yards, but they could not 
stop his charge, because arrows do not expand and break the bones 
as a bullet does, but only kill by haemorrhage. Practising against 
the native bowmen, Messrs. Pope and Young found they could always 
beat them with their own weapons for distance, and usually for 
accuracy too. They had some exciting adventures, but the only one 
of them who got mauled was armed with a rifle at the time. Dr. 
Pope is a breezy writer, and has produced a thoroughly entertaining 
book. One hopes that England will some day be allowed to see the 
films that his party took. 


Scientific Humanism. By Loruror Stopparp. Scribners. 7s, 64, 

Mr. Stoddard is among the minor prophets, and passes easily from 
gloom to exultation. He sees the complexities of civilisation ang 
man’s innate weaknesses, and is dejected at the prospect of human 
disaster. But he thinks of the unexplored possibilities of science ang 
is full of hope—though not for long; for he examines man’s mental 
processes and is appalled at the inconspicuousness of rational thought, 
The increase of emotionalism terrifies him. He sees examples of it, 
oddly enough, in the growth of State legislation. At this point he ig 
almost inclined to predict the extinction of the entire human race, 
But he takes comfort in deciding that wireless and other inventions 
are bound to develop man’s intellect, and he is soon enthusiastic about 
the responsive thrill awakened by scientific research in the layman's 
breast. He even argues that science, instead of being the cold, dry, 
depressingly practical affair that it is usually assumed to be, has 
strong emotional appeal. He is no longer frightened at emotionalism, 
The danger now is an intellectual one ; he realises the immensity of 
scientific knowledge and the impossibility of a layman acquiring even 
a general understanding of modern science. However, he consoles 
himself with the thought that science, if it is not to wither, is bound 
to be popularised in such a way that we shall all be able to understand 
it in the terms of simple everyday speech. But in this he scents dan- 
ger; for the experts, as he laments, are far from in agreement on 
questions of scientific fact. How then if the masses join in the con- 
troversies ? He reassures himself; for ‘‘ such conflicts will fade away 
because we shall see that they are needless and, in the larger sense, 
unreal.” Scientific humanism, of which he is the prophet, will see to 
that. Exactly what he means by scientific humanism is not clear; 
in one of his least vague phrases he refers to it as scientific knowl 
“flowering in the genial air of enlightened idealism.” But it is so 
incapable of definition and so purged of most of mankind’s character- 
istics that it seems difficult to discover in it anything that is either 
human or scientific. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


LANS for the 1927 production of cars are now well advanced 
Pp in the factories of the various nations which produce 
motors, and the general outlines are becoming distinct. 
In Great Britain two novel tendencies will be apparent, both 
of which affect the cheaper markets. A number of compara- 
tively tiny six and eight cylinder cars are on the stocks, and are 
the harbingers of the smal! car de luxe. They will not, as a rule, 
be remarkably cheap to buy, but their running costs will be 
on the level associated with existing mass production cars of 
10-14 h.p. These refined introductions will be flanked by 
quite a large number of really tiny cars, comparable to such 
famous vehicles as the Austin Seven, combining minimum 
upkeep charges with a very low selling price. Clearly, a portion 
of this twin programme is inspired by the anxiety of the less 
successful makers to find a bigger market ; the other and more 
important motive is to tap a stratum of the public who can 
barely afford to buy and run the roomier cheap cars. Both 
new types of car are intrinsically sound, and neither design 
is in any sense dangerous or experimental. 
~ * * 

It is very interesting to notice that America is also taking 
up the notion of a smaller car with great avidity ; and this 
fact is rather daunting to those critics who hold that our arbi- 
trary system of taxation on a basis of cylinder capacity has 
fettered and cramped engineering theory. The best seller 
for 1927 in the United States will probably be the Overland 
Whippet, designed by an Englishman at the head of the firm's 
technical staff. It is as low as our own small cars, and has 8 
wheelbase of approximately the same length ; but it is rather 
wider, because of the rutted dirt tracks on which it may be 
driven in undeveloped areas, and it has a somewhat larger 
engine. It is, nevertheless, directly inspired by the British 
small car, which has already begotten such excellent little 
cousins as the Fiat and Citroen sevens in Italy and France 
respectively. In Europe the small car owes its genesis very 
largely to financial motives. In the States gigantic outputs 
and cheap gasoline tend to divorce the cost of motoring from 
any very intimate relation with the size and weight of the 
vehicle ; and the American small car owes its birth very 
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HOLIDAY TIME 


There are many things to consider when plan- 
ning a holiday. Not least among them is the 
question of clothes. Unless you buy new 
(which is really unnecessary) many of 
your clothes will need cleaning, press- 
ing and smartening up generally. 
And it is marvellous how an old 
suit—a hat—and so many 
other items can be made 
inconspicuously new by 
——— a few shil- 
ings on the ‘Achille 
Serre Service.” 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office & Works: Hackney Wick, London, E.9 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ALMOST EVERYWHERE 


P.18 








PUD, 
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MORE 
REMINISCENCES 
OF AN OLD BOHEMIAN 


by, 
Major Fitzroy Gardner 


(Illus. 18/- net) 


“A cheery book of London Bohemian life, with good 
stories of famous Victorians.”—Daily Chronicle. “It 
may be gathered that not only for his theatrical stories 
that this old Bohemian’s book is so interesting, but as 
much on account of his memories of a London that has 
disappeared.”—Evening Standard. 


THE FIRST 





WORLD FLIGHT 


as related to 


Lowell Thomas 


Author of “With Lawrence in Arabia,” etc. 
(llustrations and maps. 24/- net) 


An interesting collection of narratives by six American 
world-flyers, It is an authentic and thrilling story of a 


great adventure that contributes mu valuable 
information to the records of flying. 
LONDON : 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row. 








specially selected for its mild, cool 

fragrance and superb smoking qualities. 
The finest growths of Virginia leaf, unique 
manufacturing skill and facilities thus contribute 
their full share to your enjoyment. 


PLAYER'S N°3 


“VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 
In Packets 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


With or without Cork Tips. 


"[ 2 tobacco in these cigarettes has been 
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(Cork of pure natural growth) 
Also in }-lb. card boxes at 5|- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


BRANCH OF THE mAPERAL TOBACCO CO. (or GREAT BRITAIN & “RELAWO).LTD, SFP. 
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to the reduced parking space which it demands. A reduction 
of a yard in the length of a car is a matter of no importanee 
in this country. In America 50,000 cars are often parked at 
public functions, and corps of cars are daily parked outside 
factories and offices. If the floor space required for parking 
a car can be reduced by 20 square feet per vehicle, a park for 
50,000 cars is curtailed by the size of a cricket field ; and this 
reduction is doubly valuable if the occupants desire to listen 
or watch whatever is forward, from the seats of their vehicles. 
Simultaneously, American motorists have already temporarily 
resigned themselves to the road queue habit in all the favourite 
touring districts ; the shorter the cars, the more cars can be 
accommodated along a given stretch of road. 
* * * 

America has digested with dismay the appalling motoring 
conditions which threaten Great Britain. Within five years 
we have adopted a system of road transport both for commerce 
and pleasure, which has instantaneously rendered our road 
system obsolete. In a highly developed and overcrowded 
land, the cost of reconstructing the road system is prohibitive, 
and the costliest kinds of vested interests hamper progress at 
every turn. The Americans say frankly, “The motor-car 
has Britain by the throat.” They are determined to avert 
a similar calamity on their own soil, though action comes too 
late to save their older cities. ‘They are making every endeavour 
to free and widen their roadways in the heavily populated 
areas, and they are sketching the streets and roads in new 
districts on the most lavish scale. Even thus, their problems 
are more acute than ours, because high wages and very cheap 
cars place the motor-car within the reach of almost every 
citizen ; there is no reason why every member of a prosperous 
artisan family in Detroit, for example, should not possess his 
or her car, a catastrophe which is not likely to befall this country 
within a lifetime. The nettle is being grasped, and the whole 
tendency is towards roadways of vast width and great straight- 
ness with open junctions and free space at both sides for any 
subsequent extension. The pedestrian and the cyclist are 
being divorced from wheeled traffic, and given tracks of their 
own, and the horsed vehicle is treated as an incubus. Needless 
to say, the pleasantness of an English highway is impossible 
under such conditions, and actual road travel can only be 
relieved of positive dreariness by distant landscapes modelled 
on the grand scale, in entire contrast with the intimate cosiness 
of our own lanes. 

* * * 

Nobody can envy our own authorities the task of grappling 
with a still thornier problem under the special handicaps of 
hordes of vested interests and a close-set population. Nineteen 
hundred and twenty-six is proving a terrible year from the 
standpoint of the coroner and the cyclist and the car owner, 
not to speak of the unfortunate people whose bedroom windows 
are within a few yards of a road. Our best hope of a solution 
seems to consist of a system of new trunk roads combined with 
switch and avoiding routes past all the towns and many of the 
larger villages; but even this compromise must be fiendishly 
expensive ; and we are lamentably poor. 

R. E. Davinson. 


THE CITY 


E is not very much doing in the City, owing partly 
to the holidays, and partly to the belated realisation 
of the fact that the oft-repeated optimistic opinions 

expressed by brokers with regard to the coal stoppage are a case 
of the wish being father to the thought. Of the various markets, 
those sections devoted to mining and oil shares appear most 
promising, and it looks as though the improvement in the latter 
that has already taken place in the United States is at last 
extending to those quoted in London. Lobitos, for instance, 
have risen nearly a pound since they were favourably mentioned 
here in June last, and that old favourite of mine, Trinidad Lease- 
holds, has jumped several shillings during the week, owing to the 
striking of oil by its Venezuelan subsidiary. The Shell Union 
report for the six months ended June shows quite phenomenal 
progress, with a net profit of $17,240,376 as against $11,555,000 
for the same period of 1925; but the actual profits were much 
bigger, for this company writes off enormous sums for deprecia- 
tion—much more than is necessary—thus building up a big 
undistributed reserve. My private advices are to the effect 
that it will be difficult for the company to avoid raising its 
dividend above the $1.40 per share that is paid at present. 
Readers who fancy a low-priced oil share in the American market 


ee 


should buy Amerada Corporation, the shares of which (of no par 
value) are obtainable at about $31. This company was origin. 
ally founded by Lord Cowdray, a large part of whose interest, 
were sold at the beginning of this year to American ‘ 
the company has oil-bearing lands in five different States, and 
in South America—in particular Venezuela. I am informed 
that its management is exceptionally good, and that its futuy 
is likely to be brilliant. Quarterly dividends are at present 
being paid at the rate of $2 per share per annum, which makes 
the yield nearly 7 per cent., but as earnings are at the rate of 
nearly $7 per share, increased dividends appear probable. The 
shares are officially quoted on the New York Stock Exchange, 


* * * 


It will be recollected that the reconstruction scheme brought 
forward by the Austin motor company some months ago was not 
proceeded with, owing to the (quite justifiable) opposition of 
certain classes of shareholders, whose rights it was proposed to 
cut down. After conferring with certain groups of shareholders 
the directors have now brought forward a revised scheme for 
wiping out the debit balance, thus setting the way clear for the 
distribution of profits. In brief, the preference shareholders, 
instead of receiving payment of arrears in income certificates, 
are to get cash as soon as possible, while the £1 preferred ordinary 
are to be reduced to 10s., instead of 8s. as originally proposed, 
they being entitled to a non-cumulative preferential dividend 
of 20 per cent., and the ordinary shares are to be reduced from 
20s. to 5s., as in the first scheme. The accounts for the year 
ended September 30th, 1925, have now been issued, and after 
allowing for debenture interest, etc., show a net profit of £447,852, 
as against £161,174 for the previous twelve months. That is 
rather ancient history by now, and as regards the current 
financial year, the outlook for which was said to be very good in 
the Spring, a preliminary estimate puts the net profit at £329,200, 
the decline on last year’s figures being attributed to the general 
strike and the coal stoppage. As, however, the company’s 
sole debenture debt is now £1,500,000, and as the interest and 
sinking fund thereon, together with the preference dividend, 
will require less than £190,000 per annum, the outlook for the 
company is manifestly much improved. The 6} per cent. 
debentures at their present price of 89} yield fully 7} per cent., 
and at this price seem attractive. There are, of course, fashions 
in motor cars, and when one particular make is popular the profits 
thereon are considerable. Singer and Co., the Coventry motor 
car manufacturers, are paying 25 per cent. dividend, as against 
224 per cent. last year, which increase is much greater than 
appears, as last September one bonus share was given for every 
three shares held, but is now distributing yet another bonus of 
one share for every four shares held. This is the fourth share 
bonus within ten years, for in 1917 one share was given for each 
share held, this being repeated in 1920. 

A. Emit Davies. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000. £30,000,000. 


BY APPOINTMENT, 


GENERAL 


ACCICENT, FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EsTABLISHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices : 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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